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The Right President 


EV. ERNEST S. MEREDITH of Watertown, 
Mass., writes a letter to THE CHRISTIAN Ruc- 
ISTER which represents, we believe, the sentiment 
of the ministry of the Fellowship in the present 
situation involving the choice of a President for 
the American Unitarian Association. May we say 
on our own account that it seems a minister, and 
not a layman, is, in the virtually unanimous judg- 
ment of the ministers, the proper person for the 
office. The church is a calling and a technique, 
and those laymen know best its distinctive and 
professional character who attempt to serve the 
church in either the congregation or the Fellow- 
ship as a whole. 

In Mr. Meredith’s letter the plea is made that 
this election be prepared for by the most system- 
atic canvass of the denomination. “To consider 
it unimportant to get all the information available 
that would lead to a satisfactory choice,’ he says, 
“might jeopardize our organization and do irrepa- 
rable harm.” There is ample time to follow this 
obvious and necessary course. It is to be assumed 
that the Board of Directors of the Association 
will be painstaking and thoroughgoing; and the 
duty is not theirs only, but all the ministers and 
laymen ought to make their opinions and wishes 
known to the Directors clearly and decisively. 

For the present it is required in the by-laws that 
the vacancy be filled by the Directors until the 
next annual meeting of the Association, in May 
of 1928. Then they shall make a nomination for 
the remainder of the unexpired term, which is one 
year. In that case, the association elects. The 
immediate duty of the Directors is to choose an 
ad interim President until May, 1928. Should they 
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_ unexpired term, and for a, full term-of four years_ 
Meredith does not: 
touch upon that point; but insists that the. min- 


_ beginning in May, 1928? Mr. 
-isters should be consulted by the Directors. “The 
_Ininisters have the most pu contacts with the 


Siem for its enccess: ” 


_ We have-learned with some cost that to attempt: — 
any Unitarian movement without prime respect for 


-endeavor. to. find aman. for-this~brief. period. Shor 
would - be regarded -as available for the elective 


vi 


the ministers is absolutely futile and well-nigh » - 


disastrous. We agree with Mr. Meredith that to 
elect a man who would not be acceptable to a 


‘ majority of the ministers “would be a calamity.” 


To consult them is to consult the churches in their 


charge; any man for whom they stood with en- - 
thusiasm would meet with the favor of the laity, | 


because the ministry is trusted by the people and 
it also reflects the sentiment of the laity. 
On Wednesday, June 29, the.Directors will_hold 


a meeting to choose a President until May, 1928. 


A nominating committee has already prepared a 
report. THE ReGISTER thinks every Director will 
see that he or she has a duty to be present. There 
is with us now a new spirit, a new psychology. A 
new period is dawning in the free churches of 
our Fellowship, and to find out what this new life 
signifies, is an obligation binding in an unprece- 
dented measure upon those who bear the responsi- 
bility of office. We are most earnestly with Mr. 
Meredith when he says that‘the ministers should 
be consulted in this profoundly important time 
of transition to a new administration and a new 
day. But let them give their advice without being 
invited to do so. It is their duty. No one in our 
generation has been called upon to use his influence 
and his vote for a more fateful future than that 
which is before us. 


Betting and Business 


BE ITTING is just now an ethical question in Eng- 
land, in some of the better journals. The Derby 
has been run, and the money lost and won at the 


Taces makes the subject of gambling a lively dis- 


cussion. The reformers want to stop the practice, 
and prevent the legalizing of betting, but they find 

a state of mind difficult to cope with. Men will 
say, for example, that everything is a gamble; cer- 
tainly that all trade is, and so are the raising of 
crops and the fishing in the deep. But there is a 


difference, says Artifex; for in gambling “there is 


no increase in wealth (in the widest sense of that 
word, in which wealth is held to include services 
as well as material goods) and therefore all the 
gain of one party must be all the loss of another.” 
A business man runs risks and may lose on a deal. 
He may continually follow a more or less specula- 
tive course, but under normal circumstances— 
which after all, do prevail over a long period—both 
producer and buyer do a profitable business. 

But in betting it is never true. Both sides can 
never win; that is what makes it wrong. The win- 
ner takes his winnings from the pocket of the loser. 


Under no possible circumstances can both sides” 
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make a profit in betting, and that fact makes it 
gambling. It is wrong ethically and economically. 
A betting man, says Artifex, in The Manchester 
Guardian, “devotes his thoughts and energies not 
to increasing the wealth of the community as a 
whole, but in trying to get from someone else some- 


_ thing to which he has no rightful claim, without 


doing any service or producing any new wealth.” 
To establish and license betting-shops in England 
would be a step, he thinks, which the Government 
would contemplate as a gigantic evil. In this coun- 
try the people face the same problem, and it is a 
nice question if we are as sensitive to the immoral- 
ity of gambling as we were a generation ago. 


The American Religion? 


NE OF THE familiar preaching figures of this 

country, who belongs to one of the greatest 
American communions—we omit names, for the 
present—delivered a sermon on the Atonement at 
the recent annual national gathering of his de- 
nomination. We are taking valuable space to 
quote a considerable portion of this discourse, for 
the benefit of our readers whom we can serve 0c- 
casionally by reminding them of the state of reli- 
gion in this broad land. This theory of the 
preacher’s is typical of Protestantism in this 
country. This immoral theology is one reason for 
our mission to the world. The sermon was 
published in full in the preacher’s denominational 
journal of June 9. He tells a childhood story of 
making mud pies and, weary and daubed with his 
play, tumbling into a snowy white bed in the guest 
chamber, mud and all. 


Now, my mother had one bad habit: she could be in the most 
unexpected places at the most undesirable times of anyone I 
have known. I suddenly heard the swish of skirts, and looked 
up to find her standing in the doorway, her usually beautiful 
sunny face overcast with a cloud as black as midnight. The 
lightning was fiashing from her eyes, and I suspected that the 
hand which she held behind her contained a thunderbolt ready 
to be hurled in my direction. 

In great terror I buried my face in my arm and waited for 
the blow to fall. But just at that moment there was a rush 
of another pair of feet. My brother, just twenty-one years old 
and therefore “free from the law, oh, happy condition,” passing 
through the side yard had glanced into the window and had 
taken in the full significance of that tableau. Loving the little 
lad as he loved nothing else, he ran up the side porch, opened 
the side door of that guest chamber, and running across the 
room, threw his great 200-pound body down over the boy, thus 
completely covering him. Then he said: 

“Lay on, mother! I will take it for him.” 

That was the sweetest music I have ever heard. He had 
covered my sin in-covering the sinner! 

I waited for a breathless second, and then peeped out from 
under his great body to see the cloud disappear from my 
mother’s face, and the sunlight of tremulous joy and loving 
reconciliation upon her face. With tremulous lips she said: 

“Get up from there, you rascal, and take him away, before 
I do whip you both!” 

So my brother rolled out on the safe side of the bed, lifted 
me up on his shoulders, carried me down to the gate where his 
great steed, ready saddled, was waiting. Lifting me into the 
saddle beside him we rode away for a busy day in the fields— 
a little boy safe with his elder brother. 

There was another day when I found myself in the one place 
where God said I must not be. I looked into his face, black 
with his wrath against sin, and saw the sword of his justice 
unsheathed, and bowed my head before the stroke which was 
my due. And then Jesus, my Elder Brother, interposed his 
body there on the cross between God and me. The stroke 
which was my due fell upon him. He was wounded for my 
transgression. He was bruised for my iniquities. The 
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chastisement of my peace was upon him. With his stripes I 
was healed. In him I became the righteousness of God. He 
covered me. He covered my sin. 


A Waning Complex 


T IS RARER than it used to be for a man in 
the ministry to get the complex—which it is— 

that organized religion is all against every good 
for mankind. We know more ‘about psychology 
to-day than we once did, and every kind of mind 
has its natural cause. These many minds com- 
pose the church as they compose all other organi- 
zations in society. We can explain their behavior ; 
certainly we can attest their improvability, and, 
speaking generally, their will to improve. Min- 
isters have better sense, with no diminution of 
zeal or of prophecy, because they have more knowl- 
edge of humanity. A young man has recently 
been separated from his church, and he says many 
things neither new nor startling. For example: 

I quickly noted that the one subject that was absolutely 
taboo in polite church circles was that of social justice. Any- 
thing almost might be discussed, from the new theology to 
progressive politics, but social justice was a subject most 
horribly anathema among the self-righteous members of the so- 
called circle of the Christ. And where one did not find this 
deliberate antagonism toward it, one found, as in many Uni- 
tarian centers, a sly indifference, a studied and cultured cyni- 
cism with regard to the possibilities of social reform, a clever 
intellectual assumption that “social institutions are stable” and 
therefore unchangeable. Nowhere in the Christian Church 


to-day can a prophet truly proclaim the new industrial day and 
hold his job for a year! 


This brother also found 


that the main purpose of the church building was to provide a 
kind of sedate and complacent snobocracy. Creedal require- 
ments, social prestige, wealth, executive ability—these were 
eligibility tests to insure “the right kind of social set,” and to 
exclude undesirables of every kind. A full treasury was pos- 
sible only as the money-baggers could be sure of having only 
“linen-bosoms” beside them in their pews. It was a vile 
violation of the supreme command of the Master that all men 
were brethren and should be welcomed alike. 


Then the preacher went home and studied the 
Sermon on the Mount and began to “apply its 
message to industrial and international relations.” 
He had to go. By what sign does he believe that 
what he found out for himself was the truth? The 
trouble with overzeal is that it causes men to 
swell with their own conceit. They think they 
are “instead of God,” and it is that assumption, 
rather than what they say, that turns people 
away from them. They do not make acceptable 
martyrs. They need to be born again. The meek 
shall inherit the earth. The world does fairly 
accept straight preaching if a man knows what 
he is talking about. 


Fact and Interpretation 


CCORDING to Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, who 
was speaking of theism and atheism: “The 
universe is a fact, God is an inference. To hold 
that the inference is unwarranted, or unworthy, 
or inadequate, is not to deny the universe, but to 
hope for an interpretation that is nearer to the 
truth. The one necessary God dwells not in the 
sky but in the field, not in heaven but in the human 
heart, as kindly, patient, affectionate co-operation 
and mutual aid.” 


The Good Old Times 


OMETIME about two hundred years be- 

fore Christ, someone must have been 
lamenting the “good old times,” for we 
hear the writer of, Ecclesiastes sayins, 
“Say not thou, What was the cause that 
the former days were better than these? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concern- 
ing this.” 

The belief that the former days were 
better than these is a superstition that 
has persisted, from earliest times. It is a 
superstition because it has no adequate 
basis in fact. 

Through the ages, men have sighed for 
the “good old times”; one croak in many 
a tongue. 

The tradition of a Golden Age, when 
perfection reigned upon the earth, is al- 
most universal. It is interesting to see 
how widespread it is. 

The Bible opens with the picture of a 
perfect earth, made in six days, by a God 
who complacently pronounced it good. 
Upon this earth he placed a perfect man 
and woman. The earth yielded her fruits 
with no urge of toil; the temperature was 
so mild that no garments were needed ; 
there was perpetual sunshine tempered by 
soft breezes; no sin, pain, disease, death. 
There was but one restriction. The fruit of 
a certain tree must not be eaten, for it 
would make man as intelligent as God, 
and Jehovah was a jealous god. 

In some unexplained way, there was an 
oversight in the creation. Jehovah, in a 
careless moment, made a serpent who, at 
once, began to undo his beneficent work. 
Tempted, the woman did eat of the fruit 
and she, in turn, tempted the man. They 
were cast from the garden, and Eden was 
no more. 

Compare this with the Persian legend. 
Ormuzd, the good god, promised the first 
pair never-ending bliss if they-would re- 
main good. A demon, in the shape of a 
serpent, was sent by the bad god, Ahriman. 
He brought fruits which they ate and lost 
their happy state. Driven away, they 
killed beasts for food and _ clothing. 
Hatred, discord, evil began. 

The similarity between the stories in- 
dicates the origin of the Hebrew myth. 

The Greeks and Romans had the myth 
of a Golden Age when Saturn reigned, and 
gods dwelt with men and blessed them. 
There was no pain, disease, evil, death; 
no class distinctions; no wars. For some 
reason the Golden Age was succeeded by a 
Silver Age, not quite so good. Heat and 
cold began, and the crops no longer grew 
without planting. 

Ovid tells of what happened: 


Succeeding times, a silver age behold, 
Pxcelling brass, but more excelled by gold; 
Then summer, autumn, winter did appear, 
And spring was but a season of the year; 
The sun his annual course obliquely made, 
Good days contracted, and enlarged the bad. 
The air with sultry heats began to glow; 
The wings of winds were clogged with ice and 
snow, 


And shivering mortals, into houses driven, 
Sought shelter from the inclemency of heaven. 
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Those houses then were caves or homely sheds, 


With twining osiers fenced, and moss their 
beds. 


Then plows, 
broke, 
And oxen labored beneath the yoke. 


for seed, the fruitful furrows 


The silver age was succeeded by the 
bronze; that, by the iron. Modesty, truth, 
honor fled. In came fraud, cunning, crime. 
The earth, until then held in common, 
was divided into possessions; the curse of 
war fell; family discords invaded homes; 
sons wished for the death of fathers; love 
of money and its attendant evils appeared ; 
the earth was wet with slaughter. 

One by one the gods fled until only 
Astrea, the goddess of purity and inno- 
cence, remained. She hoped to the last, 
but even she was driven away, and be- 
came a star, giving her name to the whole 
heayenly host. 

Going to India, we find the Parsees look 
back upon the happy rule of King Yimi, 
when men and cattle were immortal; 
when water never dried up or trees 
withered. There was food in plenty; no 
cold, heat, or snow. There could be no 
envy, and all lived to an old age. 

The Buddhists look back to an age of 
glorious, soaring beings, who had no sin 
or sex; no want of food, until, one un- 
happy hour, they tasted a delicious cream 
that formed on the surface of the earth, 
and fell into evil. 

It was King Chetiya who told the first 
lie. The people who heard it, not knowing 
what a lie was, asked if it were white, 
blue, or black. Men’s lives grew shorter 
and shorter. King Maha Sagara, after a 
brief reign of 252 thousand years, made 
the dismal discovery of the first gray hair. 

The Thibetans and Mongolians believed 
that the first human beings were as gods, 
but they desired a certain sweet herb and 
ate of it. Lower feelings were aroused; 
their wings dropped off ; beauty faded, and 
the years of life were made few and bitter. 

Is that myth to be found among us? Is 
not the pre-Revolutionary period thought 
of as a time when pure patriotism was 
universal, and all men, save a few Tories, 
were good and loyal? Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson have become 
almost mythical personages in the minds 
of many. This was the time when John 
Adams, in his diary, lamented the absence 
of good men and true. 

Curiously enough, side by side with this 
legend, there is another tradition exactly 
opposite; that in the first age, man was 
at his lowest and poorest. There was 
poverty, disease, misery. Hesiod, who 
sings of the Golden Age, tells as well, the 
story of Prometheus who, finding the 
human race in a miserable condition, went 
to heaven and stole fire and brought it to 
bless mankind. 

In the Old Testament, the prophets 
looked forward, not back. They say noth- 
ing of an Hden and a fall, but look with 
expectancy for the coming of a Messiah, 
a redeemer, one who should usher in a 
happy era. = 


Isaiah predicts the happy time when 
“the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 


the leopard shall lie down with the kid, © 


and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them. -They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 

While the Bible begins with an Eden, 
it ends with a vision of a perfected earth, 
a new heaven and a new earth. 

These two ideas linger to-day. The 
Golden Age for some is in the past, while 
others glorify the future and see men 
rising toward better things. 

How often we hear people telling of the 
good old times when men were better, 
women purer; children delightfully obedi- 
ent; the earth was fairer, and life longer. 
It is a pity we cannot transport them 
as Mark Twain transported the Connecti- 
cut Yankee to the court of King Arthur. 

The belief that the former days were 
better is an illusion due to a lack of per- 
spective. A penny held close to the eyes 
shuts out the sun, and the child might 
think the penny larger than the sun. So 
present evils are so close to us that they 
shut out the greater evils of the past. 

Did you ever have an ache without think- 
ing it would be easier to bear some pre- 
vious ache? 

It is common enough for old people to 
think everything better when they were 
young; men and women were better; boys 
and girls were not problems then; even 
fruit had a better flavor. They forget it 
was the youthful spirit that gave zest to 
life; the fresh palate and boyish appetite 
that made things taste better. The boy 
finds a crab apple more delicious than we a 
Northern Spy. 

Half of the beauty and joy of the world 
in youth is due to the colors of hope and 
expectancy with which everything is 
painted. : 

The days of childhood seem beautiful to 
the aged; free from care. Anxiety, little 
wotries, sorrows, deprivations, are lost in 
the distance. When we really remember 
the sorrows of our childhood, we know 
how real they were. 
over what seems to us a trivial thing is 
tasting an anguish as poignant as the 
heavier blows of later life. 

I once saw a little girl in a railroad 
station waiting for her father. An hour 
passed, and he did not come. She burst 
into tears. She thought she had lost him 
and‘ would never see him again. If that 
child grows to womanhood, she will taste 
no bitterer anguish. 

One of the signs that one is getting old 
is when he compares the present with the 
past, to the disparagement of the present ; 
finding life not in the scenes, struggles, 
events about him, but living only in 
memory. 

Age is not measured by years. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
_- breath ; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 


The child weeping © 
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We should count time by heart-throbs. 
. He most lives : 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
‘best.’”” . 


The man who said he was eighty years 
young was right. The one who said, in 
middle age, that he had all the feelings 
of youth, was not deceiving himself. A 
man is young so long as he can take a 
fresh hold upon life; can adapt himself 
to changing conditions; can grow; can be 
- interested in the great throbbing life about 
him. 

I recall the venerable Charles G. Ames, 
taking notes eagerly at a lecture on evolu- 
tion. Later these notes appeared in a 
course of sermons on “All Things New.” 

I remember Edward Everett Hale, at 
seventy-five, blowing into a meeting of the 
Boston ministers, like the wind, enthusi- 
astic over something he had just dis- 

-eoyered, and erying, “Do you know there 
are people in Boston who speak the 
language Jesus spoke? We must do some- 
thing for them!” I am sorry he did not 
live to see one of those Syrians filling the 
pulpit of the Church of the Disciples, our 

Dr. Rihbany. 

This belief in the good old times may 

seem a harmless superstition. No error is 
harmless if it do no more than occupy the 
mind to the exclusion of a truth. This 
particular error has practical consequences. 

It leads men to occupy themselves with 

the past to the exclusion of the present: 

it leads them to look to the past for their 
ideals, and so long as they do that there 
can be no progress. For centuries, China 
lay under the spell of Confucius, and re- 
fused to advance beyond his teachings. 

Now China has awakened and joined the 

progressive nations. 

In religion, this superstition has given a 
god who lived in the past; was seen of 
men, but now has disappeared into a re- 
mote heaven; he once spoke, but has been 
silent since the last word of the book of 
Revelation was written. Blinded by this, 
men have not seen the blossoming beauty 
about them, deaf to the myriad voices of 
Nature that fain would speak to them. In- 
stead of finding a new tongue to tell of 
present wonders, they have been content 
with the echoes of words that once stirred 
men’s hearts, but now are only ghosts; 
repeating forms that once expressed a real 
worship, but now have no living spirit. 

We need now prophets like Emerson, 
who tell us that the book of Revelation is 
never sealed; who destroy the idols of past 
worship; who break the old molds that 
confine the spirit. 

. Is there any basis of fact on which rests 

this widespread delusion of a Golden Age 

behind us? We are learning more and 
more of the history of mankind. Inscrip- 
tions of the past are being deciphered. 

Back of the supposed creation of the earth, 

as told in Genesis, there was a flourishing 

civilization in Egypt; back of that, a 

lower type. With each step back we see 

men lower, until they are living in caves 
hardly above the condition of beasts: With 
the eyes of Darwin, we see man rising 
from a condition hardly distinguishable 
from that of the brute. We know that 
only after ages of animalism did there 
} appear an upright, walking creature. We 
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know, with Tennyson, that “many millions 
of years have gone to the making of man.” 

In all this record we do not find a fact 
to prove man has fallen from a higher 
state. The one great fact is that 


“Step by step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.” 


We see a progress in mind, morals, re- 
ligion. It is sufficient.to read the story of 
the nineteenth century. More discoveries 
were made in science than in all the 
preceding centuries, though it was but the 
gathering of the. fruits of past sowing. 
Equally wonderful has been the gain in 
morals. At the beginning of the century, 
when men spoke of a brotherhood of man, 
they meant only those of their own color. 
In every country slavery flourished. To 
have accomplished the abolition of slavery 
is enough of an achievement for one cen- 
tury. But more marks our moral advance. 
We see a. growing hatred of war; an in- 
creasing humaneness ; a recognition of the 
rights of women; an advance toward real 
temperance, 

The story told by evolution, rightly read, 
is most encouraging. Of course it does not 
mean universal progress. There is re- 
cession as well as advance. But, on the 
whole, we see an upward trend; truth 
gaining ground ; errors perishing in natural 
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death; man accomplishing great things 
through allying himself with Nature’s 
laws. In this story we read the history 
of man’s humble beginnings ; his conquests 
and defeats; we see him fall at times, but 
only to rise again, and, profiting by his 


~ experience, walking with firmer step. All 


along the way we see mistakes and follies 
of which men have been guilty, but at the 
end of each generation we see man stand- 
ing on a little higher ground; we see that 
even the evils he has trodden under foot 
have contributed to that elevation. Im- 
perfect as man is, he is better than he was. 
The very fact that he knows himself im- 
perfect is the most encouraging of all, for 
it shows that in the heart of man there 
is the stirring of an ideal. Man is im- 
perfect, not because he has fallen, but be- 
eause he is incomplete. 


“Man as yet is being made; 
erowning age of ages, 
Shall not eon after eon pass and touch him 
into shape? 

All about him shadows still; but, while the 
races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining 
on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, 
voices blend in 

Chorie Hallelujahs to the 
finished—Man is made.’” 


and, ere the 


and all their 


Maker, ‘It is 


Transylvania Revisited 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


Dr. Snow was a member of 
the first Commission which 


in 1920 went to make obser- 
vations of the condition of the 
Unitarians in that country. 


HE CHIEF DIFFERENCE that I 

noticed, in revisiting Transylvania after 
seven years, was in the attitude of the 
people toward Roumanian rule. In 1920 
the Roumanians were there as conquerors, 
occupying the land by force. The treaty 
by which the country was definitely 
annexed had not been signed. The Hun- 
garians were stunned, unbelieving. They 
could not understand or picture the coming 
state of affairs. 

In the years that have passed, this 
attitude has been very considerably modi- 
fied. The Magyars in Transylvania have 
accepted an unavoidable condition. They 
have become Roumanian subjects. They 
have observed Roumanian laws and regula- 
tions, however irksome these have seemed. 
It was somewhat of a shock to me, with 
memories of 1920 in mind, to see the 
portraits of the King and Queen of Rou- 
mania hanging in a place of honor in the 
assembly room of the Chief Consistory of 
the Unitarian Church; but the province 
is a part of Roumania now, and there the 
pictures of the new rulers hang. The 
Roumanian language is taught, in ac- 


cordance with regulations, in all the Uni- _ 


tarian schools. Magyars in general in 
Transylvania take part in Roumanian 
politics, and send representatives to the 
Parliament in Bucharest. In a word, they 
are acting like reasonable people, attempt- 
ing to make the best of things as they are, 
and sincerely carrying out their expected 
duties as citizens of a new country. ‘ 

The Chief Consistory, the ministers and 
the lay officials of the Unitarian Church 
in Transylvania, are doing their utmost, 
under conditions which at their best could 
not be otherwise than difficult, to conserve 
the interests and carry on the work of the 
institution committed to their charge. 
Endowments in land have been expro- 
priated, in accordance with Roumanian 
agrarian law, and other sources of income 
have dried up, but the funds at the 
church’s disposal are used in accordance 
with the best judgment of its governing 
bodies to safeguard the future of the in- 
stitution as a whole. In some of the vil- 
lages, where life is simple and the minis- 
ter is paid largely in. kind, conditions are 
relatively easy. In one village which I 
visited, the men were erecting, by their 
own labor, a hall for parish activities ; in 
another, the men had made needed repairs 
on their church. In many villages and in 
the towns, however, the problem of church 
support is as difficult as it was seven years 
ago. The aid given annually by American 
Unitarians is still necessary for the con- 
tinuance of our ancient Unitarian church 
in Transylvania, and is likely to be for 
some time to come. 

The most pressing problem in the church 
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as a whole is the maintenance of its 
schools. These are of three grades, 
primary, secondary, and professional, the 
last-named being the Theological College. 
This college is, of course, the educational 
heart of the church. It is not only the 
source of the church’s future leadership, 
but it pays a far larger part in church 
affairs than do similar institutions in 
America. Its professors are not with- 
drawn for scholarly pursuits only, but are 
active in the deliberations of the Chief 
Consistory, and are looked to in many ways 
for counsel. All are men of scholarly at- 
tainments, graduates of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, as well as of the local 
schools, and their work as scholars does 
not appear to suffer as a result of their 
other activities. To mention only produc- 
tiveness since the war, there have been 
several books published by Professor Kiss, 
the junior member of the faculty; and 
while I was in Transylvania in April, 
there came off the press a book written by 
the senior member, Dr. Boros. This is the 
biography of Professor Brassor, a Unita- 
rian on the staff of the University at 
Kolozsvar, a man noted through all Hun- 
gary as a prodigy of learning, who died 
early in the century at the age of a 
hundred. 

The two secondary schools are also of 
prime importance to our cause in Transyl- 
vania. One is located at Cluj-Kolozsvar, 
the seat of the Bishop and general Uni- 
tarian headquarters; the other at Székely- 
Kereszttr, chief town of the largest Uni- 
tarian administrative district, on the edge 
of Secklerland, where the bulk of our vil- 
lage churches are. To them come the best 
boys of both country and town; in them 
they receive not only a sound education, 
but an effective training in the principles 
of liberal Christianity and loyalty to their 
church ; from them they go back to their 
towns or villages to be leaders among the 
people, or on to the university or theo- 
logical college to be trained as teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, and there- 
fore for a higher type of leadership. Both 
these schools are well administered by com- 
petent and highly trained faculties, which 
would compare favorably in scholarship 
and character with the faculties of many 
small American colleges. Their curricula 
are more advanced than those of American 
high schools, and carry their students to 
about the end of the second year of college 
in the United States. The boarders live 
a far from luxurious life in dormitories 
that are clean and adequate, but bare of 
the comforts to which American youths are 
accustomed. The fare is wholesome, but 
supplied at a minimum of expense. The 
life, however, is companionable and stimu- 
lating, and gives opportunity for all that is 
best in the association of young men in 
school and college. In Székely-Kereszttir 
the dormitories (being the old school build- 
ings adapted to the purpose) are monastic 
in appearance, the rooms leading off a wide 
cloister with stone arches three or four 
feet wide. The playing fields are ample; 
the surrounding countryside is inviting. In 
Cluj-Kolozsvaér the school, being in the 
heart of a city, the opportunities for healthy 
outdoor life are not so favorable. Both 
school buildings are modern, with all neces- 
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sary equipment in the way of libraries, 
museums, and laboratories, for teaching 
among a people whose standards of educa- 
tion have been notably high. 

It is easy to see how important, par- 
ticularly under present conditions, are 
these schools in a church which has al- 
ways fostered and guided education. One 
could wish that the secondary schools con- 
nected with the American Unitarian body, 
of which there are several, bore a similar 
effective relation to our church as a whole; 
but conditions and traditions in the two 
groups of churches are not the same. 

The Unitarian primary schools in Tran- 
sylvania are located in various of the 
towns and larger villages. In former times 
all education in this province was in the 
hands of the churches; but the Hungarian 
Government, though it supported church 
schools, made it advantageous in smaller 
places for the churches to turn them over 
to the state. Teachers were appointed 
with due regard to the church’s need for 
Cantors (é.¢., organist and choirmaster, 
usually the village schoolmaster), and 
rights of religious instruction, etc. were 
guaranteed. With the coming of the Rou- 
manians an effort was made by all Magyar 
churches to regain control of education, 
even to the extent, in some places, of the 
co-operation of Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, and Unitarians in maintaining 
schools. In 1920, for instance, the Unita- 
rians had eighty or more primary schools; 
but means were lacking to continue this 
policy, and most of the new schools have 
now been given up. ‘To-day there are 
thirty-eight Unitarian schools of this class. 

The church, so far as its educational 
activities are concerned, is now bending 
its energies toward keeping up what it 
was carrying on before the days of Rou- 
manian rule—a most unreasonable pro- 
gram, and one for which it rightly claims 
government support. Some government 
support, particularly for theological educa- 
tion, is forthcoming, but the main burden 
falls upon the people themselves; and this 
burden, because of lost endowments, is far 
heavier than before. The Theological Col- 
lege, essential source of church leader- 
ship ; the secondary schools, nursery of the 
College; and the primary schools, from 
which most of the boys who enter the 
secondary schools come—these our ancient 
church in Transylvania is bound, for its 
very life’s sake, to maintain. 

One of the happiest features of my recent 
visit to Cluj-Kolozsv4r was to see again, 
and to find in reasonably good health, the 
venerable Bishop Ferencz. During the 
winter both he and his wife suffered 
severely from an attack of influenza, but 
by springtime both were better. On the 
occasion of my first visit, when the country 
was quite closed from the outside world 
by a rigid censorship of mails, and we of 
the first American Unitarian Commission 
entered Transylvania unannounced, I in- 
quired my way to the Bishop’s house of a 
young man whom I passed on the street 
(he turned out to be one to whom I bore 
letters of introduction from a brother in 
Boston), and was taken by him directly 
to the Bishop’s presence. I found the 
Bishop, on the occasion of my recent sec- 
ond visit, in the same room, seated in the 
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same chair by the window—his wife, as 


before, on a sofa opposite him. He looked j 


a little more frail, a little less of the body 
and more of the spirit than before; other- 
wise the scene, after a lapse of seyen 
years, might have been the same. 

After more than fifty years of service, 
Bishop Ferencz now a nonagenarian, from 


his chair by the window still guides the | 


affairs of his church; for though his body 
be enfeebled by age, his mind is clear and 
unimpaired. He is a figure of great con- 
sequence in that little land, known, re- 
spected, and loved by all. How strange 
must seem to him the ways of Providence! 
When his long life, lived in a peaceful 
pastorate in scenes withdrawn from the 
greater centers of the world’s activity, was 
drawing to its honored close, and he was 
almost ready to lay aside his office and its 
responsibilities, he was thrown suddenly 
into a turmoil of change, and forced to 
lead his church through the most difficult 
period of its history. How much the 
chureh owes to his leadership—to the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of his years, but above 
all to the weight of his personal worth— 
cannot be overestimated. It is a fortunate 
thing that he has lived to carry the burden 
of the last decade, and that he has sym- 
bolized *Unitarianism in Transylvania in 
these heavy years. 

I saw him twice, on the day of arrival 
in Cluj-Kolozsvar, and on the day of de- 
parture, and the smile that lighted his 
face when he bade me farewell was a 
benediction from heaven, for heaven is 
already his home. 


In Appreciation of Dr. Speight 


The recent annual meeting of the Society 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., passed 
this resolution with respect to Dr. Harold 
EH. B. Speight, who has resigned to accept 
a professorship of philosophy in Dart- 
mouth College: 


“Resolved: That the Society of King’s 
Chapel desires to express to Dr. Speight 
its appreciation of its faithful devotion to 
the enlarged and broadened ministry of 
King’s Chapel, which under his leadership 
has been brought to fruition, his efforts in 
behalf of a liberal and vital Christianity, 
and the bringing together of the denomina- 
tions through a _ better understanding 
among the Protestant churches that true 
Christianity is a way of life rather than 
a set of ecclesiastical dogmas. 

“We wish also to express our love and 
respect for Dr. and Mrs. Speight. They 
have shown themselves true friends. We 
are sorry to have them leave . King’s 
Chapel, but wish them both all success 
and Godspeed in the new work they are 
to \undertake.” 


The meeting elected the following 
officers: Moderator, Philip L. Spalding; 
clerk, Marshall B. Fanning, 222 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston; treasurer, Joseph 
G. Francis, 50 State Street, Boston. The 
society voted to change the date of its 
annual meeting from the first Tuesday in 
May to the third Tuesday in January, and 
also to make the fiseal year of the treas- 
urer of the society conform to the calendar 
year. 


————— 
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Thrillers 


Of late, an end-of-the-season has taken possession of us; and responding to it, we have been 
reading detective stories. First, J. S. Fletcher’s The Cartwright Gardens Mystery, one of the 
latest of this English writer of crime novels, and by no means his best. Then, an early story by | 
the same author, The Middle Temple Murder, a genuine thriller of the best kind. After that, S. S. Van Dine’s 
The Benson Murder Case, published last year, which for its hair-raising propensities could hardly be excelled. 
And along with these, The Canary Murder Mystery, now running in Scribner’s, two sections of which have 
appeared. By the way, who is 8. S. Van Dine? Nobody seems to know. There is a general impression that 


the name is assumed. Whoever he is, he certainly can write detective fiction of prime quality. 


A Noble Storehouse 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


Great ComMPANiIonS. By Robert French Lea- 
vens. Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.50. 

Some years ago, while on a speaking 
trip in the West, I spent three days in 
the city of Omaha, where Mr. Leavens 
was then minister of the Unitarian church. 
He was good enough to ask me to dis- 
euss with him the then unfinished plan 
of an anthology of religious and ethical 
selections from the scriptures of the 
world and other great and kindred writ- 
ings, ancient and modern, in whose pre- 
paration he was then engaged. Although 
what I saw then was little more than a 
tentative draft of the proposed book, I 
was so deeply impressed by it that I have 
eargerly awaited its advent ever since. 
Great Companions—a very happy title— 
has now been given to the public, and is 
destined, no doubt, to fill a long-felt 
want. 
volume is @ success. It is a rich collec- 
tion of great thoughts, religious and 
ethical, in prose and verse, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from ancient 
and modern sources, from 4500 B.C. to 
and including the present time, 

Books of “selections” do not always 
make good reading. Many of them are 
mere soul-less aggregates of unrelated 
sentences and short paragraphs, which 
have but little attraction for serious 
readers. Great Companions is entirely 
free from such disadvantage. It possesses 
the unity and completeness of a creative 
work. Its selections are bound together 
by spiritual kinship and literary excel- 
lence, and are of sufficient length as 
units to carry in the mind of the reader 
a momentum of interest. From the titles 
of its three major divisions—“Man in the 
Universe,” “The Conduct of Life,’ “The 
Commonwealth”—we learn the governing 
purpose of the book. Under the first head 
are grouped representative expressions of 
man’s contemplation of God, nature, im- 
mortality, and the assurance and sustain- 
ing strength which come from faith in 
God and communion with Him. Under 
the second head, the selections deal with 
man’s fundamental interests in his indi- 
vidual and domestic life, such as the 
mastery of self, its disciplines and its 
examplars, and the spiritual blessings of 
the home. Under the third head, the 
contributions of thinkers and seers are 
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In both form and substance, the ~ 


massed with good taste and fine discrimi- 
nation, and all of them bear with great 
and welcome force on the individual’s 
obligation to society and society’s obliga- 
tion to the individual. “The Common- 


- wealth” is the commonwealth of man. At its 


service, men must put the Church, the State, 
wealth, power, idealism, and all other con- 
structive forces within human control. 


From a Noted Author 


113 Bast Seventy-Third Street, 
New York City. 
June 4, 1927. 
To the Literary Bditor, 
THE CURISTIAN REGISTER: 


Permit me to express my appreci- 


ation of what I regard as the 
most discriminating review of High 
Winds yet published, and which ap- 
peared in your issue of May 12, 
signed by “A. R. H.” 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR TRAIN. 


Not the least of the good qualities of 
Great Companions is that it is not a special 
pleader for any sect or creed, nor is it 
meant to inform us what the tenets of the 
various religions are. Its more practical 
aim is rather to put at the disposal of the 
reader great words of faith and life, drawn 
from the rich treasures of history, regard- 
less of creed, age, or clime. In it the great 
prophets of religion—Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Jesus, Mohammed—meet as the har- 
monious voices of the Eternal Spirit; the 
philosophers, poets, romanecers, ethicists, 
social reformers, from Confucius to Wil- 
liam Booth and Jane Addams, clasp hands 
as the friends and helpers of man. So the 
book’s inclusiveness and universality are 
enlarging and refreshing. Furthermore, 
the editing has been done with scrupulous 
eare. Outstanding scholars in Oriental 
and Biblical writings, such as Prof. George 
Foote Moore of Harvard, have reviewed 
selections from these sources with refer- 
ence to authenticity of translations and 
date. In the case of other literature, only 
authorized texts have been used for 
quotations. The three indexes—Index of 
Titles, Index of Authors and Sources, and 
Index of Subject Matter—all are thorough 
and skillfully arranged. The last of the 
three, with its cross references, is par- 
ticularly fine and serviceable. _ 

Great Companions deserves a wide cir- 
culation. Ministers of whatever affiliation, 
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whose chief concern is the spiritual en- 
richment of human life, will find in this 
work a rich and various source of material 
illustrative of almost every subject of vital 
interest to the modern mind. Those of 
them who are accustomed to reading in 
the pulpit from other writings, supple- 
mentary to and in harmony with the 
Bible, will welcome this volume not only as 
a rich source of such material but as a 
labor-saving acquisition. But the univer- 
sality and human appeal of this work 
compels the prediction that it will not be 
limited to clerical use. It should find an 
honored place on the table of every home 
library. In these days, when a super- 
abundance of “light reading’ daily forces 
itself upon the attention of the household, 
such a book cannot fail to act as a stabil- 
izing and deepening influence. The Beacon 
Press is also to be congratulated on its 
part of the work. The physical make-up 
of the volume is a fine specimen of book- 
making. The type is clear and pleasingly 
readable; and the Bible paper and fiexible 
binding have made it possible to house 
within the covers of a “pocket” edition 371 
passages filling 634 pages, thus greatly ex- 
tending the book’s usefulness. 


Scholarship at Its Best 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$7.50. 

The ripe scholarship of Dr. Carpenter 
is here at its best. In all his published 
work he has shown a rare gift of uniting 
the most informed and penetrating critical 
powers with spiritual insight into the heart 
and worth of his material. He is never 
the savant alone, treating objectively a 
phenomenon with which he is concerned 
only as something on which to exercise 
his analytical skill. His approach is 
rather that of one who would let in the 
full light of truth in order that human 
values may be enhanced and human in- 
terests served. This was notably true of 
his monograph on Buddhism and Christi- 
anity, one of the most religious books on 
religions ever written. It is no less true 
of this study of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse. Both these are works 
alien to the spirit and the understanding 
of our time; both require patience and 
spiritual imagination in him who would 
penetrate their true significance. Dr. Car- 
penter, in the truest sense, gets inside 
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both books, and in extraordinary measure 
leads us, his duller readers, inside with 
him. The work is the outgrowth of two 
series of lectures, given at Oxford in the 
summers of 1920 and 1923, and the 
chapters still retain the form of clear oral 
address. There are six on each of the two 
books, with introductory chapters to each 
series and an epilogue on the Johannine 
epistles. On the problems of “‘introduc- 
tion,’ Dr. Carpenter properly spends less 
space than on those of interpretation. Yet 
no question of historie origins is left 
without some satisfying treatment, and 
the contributions of all the most recent 
scholarship are richly drawn upon. Dr. 
Carpenter is inclined to think that the 
author of the Gospel may really have 
been named John, as the author of the 
Apocalypse certainly was. If so, he is most 
probably to be identified with “John the 
Elder,’ of whom Papias speaks. The two 
Johns, despite their diametrically opposed 
antecedents and habits of mind, have 
something in common, including a common 
setting in the Christianity of Asia Minor 
in the score of years from’90 to 110. 

But it is in the running commentary on 
the two books that Dr. Carpenter chiefly 
wins our grateful admiration. It is so 
illuminating, it so infallibly answers just 
the questions that we, as readers, raise, 
and withal, it is so interesting! Of how 
many commentaries can this be said? 
Written with felicity of style, with rich 
reinforcement from the author’s wide 
knowledge of the general history of reli- 
gions, particularly of the Eastern faiths 
and their literatures, this is a book to be 
read with enjoyment and profit, not only 
by students of the New Testament, but 
by all who love literature. English 
scholarship, Oxford, and the Unitarian 
fellowship have here an added ground for 
pride. C. BR. B. 


A Challenge 


SecuRING CHRISTIAN LEADERS FoR TOo-MOR- 
row. By Samuel McCrea Cavert, with an 
introduction by Robert E. Speer. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The general secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America here gives us the result of a 
series of conferences, covering a period of 
two years, held by an informal group rep- 
resenting many Christian organizations. 
The whole is fused into a very readable 
and informative story by his editorial 
hand. The problem considered is that of 
recruiting for Christian life work. It 
gives in the opening chapter the Christian 
view of life work, which, in the words of 
Henry Churchill King, is that, “for the 
Christian, every calling is a ministry”; 
then it begins with the child, continues 
with the youth, reaches the college stu- 
dent, considers “the right person in the 
right place,” and ends with “Some Con- 
clusions.” The book is a valuable study 
of present conditions and problems of the 
Protestant Church. Honest and outspoken 
in its portrayal of weaknesses in church 
and ministry, it is far from being pessi- 
mistic or discouraged. It advocates no 
elaborate program, but calls us to the en- 
during worth of the church and to the 
need of making it ‘‘a center of attraction 
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for the noblest and most heroic souls.” 
The appendix contains a large ‘bibliography 
of selected publications, helpful for further 
study of the problem, as set forth in the 
six chapters of the book. F.R. 8. 


Hands Across the Sea 


GERMAN A¥FTHR-WAR PROBLEMS. By Kuno 
Francke. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $1.50. 


Three of the four chapters of this book 
appeared as articles in The Atlantic 
Monthly. Professor Francke is a most 
valuable citizen, as well as a distinguished 
scholar. It is a great thing to have among 
us one who can with skill and accuracy 
interpret to Americans the innermost and 
best of contemporary German life; and 
America could have few better interpreters 
of its best to Germany. All this is a much 
needed service. Professor Francke’s stu- 
dents of many years will treasure this 
noble little book, and gradually it should 
make its way among those who have not 
been blessed by knowing Germans of the 
author’s type. The more widely it is read, 
the sooner sympathetic understanding and 
graciously extended co-operation between 
the German and American people will be 
realized. W.F. G. 


A Human Document 


THR S9rRuGcLE or A MIND TO Bh FrnE. By 
Hugene Milne Cosgrove. Boston; The Strat- 
ford Co. 


All literature is a confession, even when 
the use of the first personal pronoun is 
carefully avoided. This little book is con- 
fessedly the story of the evolution of a life. 
It is a soul’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Be- 
ginning his life in a country community in 
Scotland, the young lad goes to sea, then 
to South America, then to western Canada. 
Evidently very adaptable, he enters into 


the life of the people around him every-. 


where he goes. He becomes a country 
minister in the Far West, then goes to a 
great university. where the worlds of 
science and art, of literature and history, 
open before him. He is surprised to find 
how Greek the university is in spirit. A 
parish in Helena, Mont., is his next field 
of labor, whence he goes to a liberal 
church in Spokane. His experiences in 
these places, in his effort to live up to 
his ideals, are interestingly described. 
Finally, he breaks away, and goes to live 
with the Blackfeet Indians, who initiate 
him into the mysteries of their tribal reli- 


gion. The last chapter sets forth the 
philosophical and religious views the 
author has finally arrived at. In short, it 


is the story of the constant widening and 
deepening of a life. There are eight illus- 
trations. G. RB. D. 


Religion and Medicine 

RELIGION AND Morsip Mp®NTAL Status. By 
H. I, Schou. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Dr. Schou is a lecturer at Copenhagen 
University and head of a hospital for 
mental and nervous diseases in Denmark. 
His approach to the religious aspect of 
mental states can be seen in the fact 
that he is vice-president of a society of 
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Christian medical practitioners in Den+ 


mark, as well as a founder of a Christian | . 


movement among the medical students at 
Copenhagen University. His latest book 
is a series of six lectures delivered to 
priests and clergymen, giving them the 
specific instruction in methods which he 
has found particularly helpful in dealing 
with various types of mental and nervous 
disorder. Dr. Schou describes melancholia, 
maniac depression, incurable insanity, 
nervousness, and mental degeneration. He 
treats religion as both a cause of insanity 
and as a cure. He considers mental and 
nervous derangement to be physiological, 
and asserts that the patient suffering from 
melancholia is suffering from a definite 
disease which will more than likely cure 
itself within a reasonable period of time. 
The book will be particularly valuable for 
ministers, and one which often they may 
be glad to place in the hands of individuals 
desiring reliable information stated in 
simple and understandable terms. 
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Good Parody 


THE StToRY OF A WONDER MAN, BEING THB 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RiInG LARDNER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Really funny, most of it, is this parody 
of the sort of autobiography with which 
we are all familiar. 
pompous humility which is often a pro- 
nounced characteristic of this type of 
literature, the redoubtable Ring Lardner 
recounts a succession of pretended expe- 
riences, wherein all kinds of famous per- 
sonages make their appearance in a series 
of situations most of them laughable in 
the extreme. The whole thing is bur- 
lesque, so good that it comes near to being 
a real work of art. A book calculated to 
restore the most despondent to good- 
humor. 


A Letter 


To the Literary Editor :— 

Some time ago you kindly sent me for 
review, Rey, Frederick M. Eliot’s book on 
the Fundamentals of Unitarianism. The 
subject seemed to me so important and 
timely that I consulted you, and also the 
editor in chief, about giving it a longer 
notice than usual. With his assent and 
yours I went ahead, but apparently I over- 
stepped the limits; for, when my article 
appeared, I found it had been cut down by 
Some one, and that,; among other changes, 
a definition. of mine, which had consider- 
able importance for the discussion, had 
been omitted, and my comment on it had 
been ascribed to something Mr. Eliot was 
supposed to have written, by changing the 
words “This definition” to “His definition,” 
that is Mr. Hliot’s. The result was to dis- 
tort Mr. Eliot’s words as well as my own. 
This note has been unavoidably delayed, 
so that the matter has doubtless lost in- 
terest for the readers of THE REGISTER; 
yet, in justice to Mr. Eliot, as well as to 
myself, I would be glad to have this much 
of correction set before them. 

THEODORE D. Bacon. 

New Haven, Conn, 

[We are glad to accede Mr. Bacon’s re- 
quest for the publication of this letter. We 
regret that the mistake occurred.—a. R. H.] 


Assuming the air of © 


Bins 


The King’s Star 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Froda the Fair was a boy king of Den- 
mark who lived nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago. He was a handsome boy with 
bright blue eyes, fair skin, and long flaxen 
curls, for men and women alike wore their 
hair long in his day. 

His father died while Froda was still 
a baby. The nobles who brought the young 
king up were wicked men who flattered 
him and oppressed his people. As they 
tried to grant his every wish, Froda grew 
up capricious and hard to please. 
he made a proclamation that he would 
grant audience thereafter to no stranger, 
unless he brought some gift that no one 
had ever offered to the king before. After 
that, visitors who had no rare or marvel- 
ous thing to show were turned uncere- 
moniously from Froda’s door, 

King Froda had a sister, a few years 
older than himself, who was a good and 
beautiful princess. Her name was Gunver. 
Soon after Froda gave out his decree as 
to what gifts he would accept, Gunver 
became so disgusted with the men her 
brother kept around him that she left his 
castle and found another home with some 
of her kindred. This did not please Froda 
at all, and he sent many messengers to 
beg his sister to return, but she would 
not come. Not only did he miss her com- 
pany, but in those days only women of 
high rank knew how to spin and weave, 
to make or mend clothing. The ladies of 
the court had always done this work under 
the princess’s direction, and since they all 
followed Gunver to her new home, the 
robes of King Froda and his men soon 
showed sad need of the needle. The king's 
counselors advised him to send an armed 
band to bring his sister back by force, 
but, self-willed as he was, Froda loved 


cher too well for that. 


Vroda was one of a long line of Danish 
kings, but in the neighboring land ot Nor- 
way there was then no supreme _ king. 
The country was divided among a num- 
ber of chiefs, some of whom were called 
kings and some earls. Among these was 
a young prince named Eric, who was much 
pleased with what he had heard of the 
princess Gunver, and very angry when he 
learned how she had been driven from 
her home. He decided to visit the boy 
king of Denmark and remonstrate with 
him. He knew what Froda had said about 
gifts, but it did not trouble him, for he 
felt sure that he could find something 
that no one had ever offered the Danish 
king before. 

One evening in April, when snow still 
lay in the shady hollows around King 
TI'roda’s castle, the prince from Norway 


At last, - 


appeared at the door of the king’s hall. 
This hall was a spacious room with long 
tables set for feasting and seats for the 
king and his lords. There was a great 
fire in the center of the hall, and Froda 
sat on a high throne before it. He wore 
a searlet robe and a golden crown. His 
men were grouped around him, laughing 
and drinking, and many of them were the 
worse for what they had drunk already. 

As the tall Norwegian entered the hall, 
one of these revelers caught at a goatskin 
mat that lay before the door and drew it 
from under Hric’s feet. Hric came near 
falling, and everyone laughed. 

“What gift have you brought for our 
king?” demanded the Danes, who were 
now shatching down the weapons that 
hung on the walls of the room, 

“Tt is only dogs that growl at strang- 
ers!” said Hric good-humoredly. ‘I have 
brought you a gift, young lord of Den- 
mark, that I think should please you. Has 
any man ever given you a star?” 

“A star!” repeated Froda wonderingly, 
though Wrie’s question did not sound so 
strange to him as it would to a boy of our 
day, since he had no idea of the distance 
or the size of stars. “You have a star 
for me!” j 

“T could not reach to pick one from the 
sky,” said Hric, “but have you never 
seen them falling through the night? 
This is a fallen star.” 

“Let me see it!” cried the boy king, 
who was but a child, for all his high place. 
“T have always said they must come to 
earth somewhere, and that men could find 
them, if they would but seek.” - 

Prince Hric threw open his embroidered 
cloak and showed a block of ice, cut into 
points to resemble a star. 

“Do you call that a fit gift for a king?” 
asked Froda angrily. 

“IT warned you that it was a fallen 
star,’ said Eric boldly. “I could think 
of nothing better for a king whose an- 
vestors were as glorious as stars, but who 
is himself so cold and hard that he will 
not share his home with his sister. 
Whether it pleases you or not, you cannot 
say that anyone has ever made you such 
a gift before.” 

By this time, Froda’s men were press- 
ing around them with naked swords, wait- 
ing for their king’s word to attack BHric. 
But, badly as he had been brought up, 
yoda had many good traits, and now he 
was pleased with Eric’s courage and 
frankness. 

“Stand back and be still!” he told bis 
courtiers. “When have I ever heard any- 
thing from any of you save flattery and 


falsehood ? 


If this stranger has come to 
speak the truth, he has, indeed, brought 
Ime a rare gift and one that no man has 
ever offered me before!” 

He then made Eric sit down beside him, 


and they talked for a long time. Before 
morning, Froda sent another message to 
his sister, urging her to return and promis- 
ing that all of his men who displeased ber 
should be sent away. So Gunver came 
back and brought her maids with her, and 
the castle became a pleasant home again. 
Later, she married Prince Eric, who had 
stayed with Froda and become commander 
of his host of war. 


[All rights reserved] 


Two Little Pennies 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Once upon a time there were two shiny, 
round, yellow, new little pennies side by 
side in a little box. Grandfather had 
brought them to Dorothy right from the 
Mint—the place where the money is made. 

“See, Dorothy,” he said, “here are two 
new shiny pennies that have never been 
out in the world. I am going to give them 
to you, and I expect you to start them 
on their journey in the right way. It is 
very important to pennies how they start.” 

“Thank you, Grandfather,” said Dorothy, 
and she dropped them into her little red 
purse and put it away in the drawer. 

The two pennies were left all alone in 
the dark of the drawer, and wondered 
where they were going. They talked to- 
gether in penny language, thin little cop- 
per tones that humans could not hear 
at all. 

“Dear me,” said the first one, “I hope 
I shall not lose my polish. I should like 


Daisies 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the 
dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to 
the sea ; 


A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our 
hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the 
dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the 
wood; 
And all of their singing was, “Earth, it 
is well !” 
And all of their dancing was, 
thou art good!” 


“Life, 
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Sentence Sermon 


These sayings are faithful and true.— 
Rev. waii, 6. 
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to stay always bright and shiny and not 
be handled by rough or dirty fingers. I 
wish I did not have to go out in the world.” 

“T should like,” said the other, “to give 
a great deal of happiness. I don’t mind 
how soiled or dull I grow in doing it. I 
think pennies are made to give happiness.” 

After a while Dorothy came to get her 
purse. She picked up the second little 
penny and ran out of the house with it 
tightly clutched in her hand. 

“You are going to buy a chocolate lolli- 
pop for little Jennie,’.she said. “Her 
mother has come to wash, and little Jennie 
looks as if she did not have lollipops 
every day.” 

She passed the penny over the counter 
and ran home with the lollipop in her 


hand. ; 
“T have given happiness once,” said the 


penny. 

Next the penny was taken to the post 
office and bought a nice green stamp. The 
stamp was placed with another on a paper 
that was going to a little sick boy. The 
paper was full of stories and pictures and 
made him very happy. 

Then what a busy time that penny had! 
He went from place to place, but almost 
always he brought happiness. He pur- 
chased a penny doll to go in a birthday 
cake for a little girl. Once he bought a 
little pink candle to burn in the night, 
that baby might see it shine. He bought 
a cooky for a hungry little boy. Oh, he 
did so many happy things that although 
the shine came off his face and he was 
dingy and dull, he was all shiny in his 
heart. 

By and by he was done up in a roll 
with a lot of other pennies, and found him- 
self in a bank. There he was shaken out 
and piled up with a lot of others while 
they were looked over to see if any were 
too old and battered to travel any more. 

He found himself side by side with a 
shiny bright penny, and lo, it was his old 
friend who had belonged to little Dorothy. 

“How dingy and dull you are,” said the 
shiny penny, trying to draw away. “See 
how bright I am! I am as shiny as ever. 
IT came from Dorothy’s purse to the bank 
with a lot of other pennies she had saved. 
I am careful to roll away when anyone 
tries to pick me up. I intend to be bright 
and shining always.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I have been 
busy every minute. I would not exchange 
the happiness I have had for your shiny 
coat. I see they are making ready to send 
some of us out again. Here goes,” and 
he rolled right under the clerk’s fingers 
so he would be sure to be taken, and away 


Traveling 
CATHERINE M. BLOOM 


All aboard! It’s time to go, 
All you kiddies in a row. 
Hold your tickets, sit up straight, 
You will not have long to wait. 
Now we're off. Oh, how we glide! 
Lovely flowers on every side. 
Here’s the man to take your fare. 
Lost your ticket? I declare! 
Stop the train and let’s get down, 
And we'll all walk back to town. 
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he went to give happiness and cheer wher- 
ever he was. 

As for the other shiny one, he was 
gathered up by a miserly man who hid 
away all the bright shiny money he could 
find so that some day he might be rich. 
He put the penny away in a cloth bag in 
a dark hole in the wall, and unless the 
mice find him and play with him he will 
always stay there. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Partridge Family 


MARTHA YOUNG 


The cheery calls of the Partridges were 
heard from the open fields as Mammy sat 
on the iron bench by the box bed in the 
front yard, and, as usual at near sundown, 
had all the little folk of Alabama planta- 
tion about her. 

“There ain’t a bird in the wildwoods or 
big-fields-lying-out that talks plainer real 
folks’ talk than Pat’idge does,” announced 
Mammy. 

“T know that,” said Little Boy. 

“You don’t know all the Partridges say, 
and I know you don’t,” said Little Girl, 
who did not want to lose a word of any 
story Black Mammy had to tell. . 

“Well’—Mammy was somehow not dis- 
turbed this time by Little Boy’s assertion 
of knowledge—“Boy is right ’bout knowing 
some things that Patidge says. He say it 
so plain. Listen to the Family talk going 
on right now. Mis’ Pat’idge she asks 
Mister Pat’idge: 

‘Bob! 
Corn ripe? 


Bob White! 
Corn ripe?’ 


“T hear her just as plain,” Little Boy 
asserted. 

“That Patidge Family, they got no crop 
lien on the corn in our field, nor in any 
cornfield. Dove has a crop lien on our 
field, and on all the cornfields in all the 
world because Dove planted the first grain 
of corn in the world. But Pat’idge is the 
one to call out like all the corn in the 
world is his, and he get what he can of 
our corn and of everybody’s corn. Listen! 
You hear Mister Pat’idge answer his mate: 


‘Not quite! Not quite! 
Not quite ripe!’ 


“Mis’ Pat’idge’s ready to start on her 
stealing corn trips and she wants to know 
if she’ll be safe, so she calls to ask Mister 
Pat’idge: 

‘Dog bite? 
Dog bite?’ 


Do the dogs bite? 


Mister Pat’idge he make answer : 


‘Yes, in the night! 
Dogs bite 
In the night! 


Mis’ Pat’idge’s no Night Hawk, so that 
word of her old man don’t scare her. She 
whistles back to Mister Pat’idge : 


‘Daylight! Daylight! 
Quite right! Quite right.’ 


Mis’ Pat’idge she means that daylight is 

good enough for her to do her picking in 

our cornfield and in eyerybody’s corn. 
“Mister Pat’idge he thinks he’s got the 


(10) 


best little mate in the world and he} 
whistles back to her: 

‘So bright! So bright! 

You right! You right!’ 
He thinks Mis’ Pat’idge, brown as she is, 
just the brightest bird there is, and so he 
always says she is ‘All right! All right!” 


Teacher or leader of the games in the park 
playgrounds will make a game of this folklore 
story of the content of the Partridge Family 
with themselves. The little folks, ready to 
play, will be divided into two groups. Those 
who are to represent Mis’ Partridge will call 
the notes: “Bob! Bob White! Corn ripe!” 
The children designated to call the notes of 
Mister Partridge will call in answer: “Not 
quite! Not quite ripe!” Then the question: 
“Dogs bite? Dogs bite?’ The reply: ‘Yes. 
At night! Yes. At night.” Then little Mrs. 
Partridge will call cheerily: “Daylight! Day- 
light!” Mr. Partridge will praise his wise little 
mate: “So bright! So bright! You’re right! 
Always right!” 


The Animals’ Picnic 


WRIGHT FIELD 


Bunny brought some hazel nuts— 

He recommended them ; 

The blackbird fetched some cherries red, 
All ripe upon their stem. 


Jack Rabbit brought a cabbage leaf 
So tender and so green; 

The Bee provided honey-balls, 

The richest ever seen. 


Dame Mouse arrived with bits of cheese 
Saved from the pantry shelf; 

(And Pussy close behind her came ; 

He meant to help himself !) 


Cock Robin brought a big fat worm— 

A very juicy morsel; 

While Sparrow had some bread-crumbs, 
done 

Up neatly in a parcel. 


But Bruin came to join their band— 
They scattered in a fright; 

You see, the only thing he’d brought, 
Was a great big appetite! 


Farmer Radio “Fans” 


The Department of Agriculture says 
that more than 1,252,000 farms in the 
United States are equipped with radio re- 
ceiving sets. Iowa is in the lead, with 
more than 100,000 farm radio sets to their 
eredit. 

Samuel Pickard, chief of the radio 
service of the Department of Agriculture, 
Says: “Farmers are not using the radio 
merely for entertainment. The day’s work 
is now planned according to the weather 
forecasts sent out by the Weather Bureau 
and received by radio much more quickly 
than was formerly possible. Market re- 
ports issued by the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics are eagerly awaited, 
and numbers of farmers report definite 
Savings in dollars and cents as a result of 
this service. Not only that, but hundreds 
of the reports from farmers give instances 
where the educational programs prepared 
by the radio service and broadcast through 
nearly one hundred commercial and State 
college stations have been promptly ap- 
plied to the immediate advantage of the 
individual radio user.” 
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Pacific School Holds Commencement 


Dr. Lawrance gives address—Degrees for Miss Marquand, 
Messrs. Bowden and Balazs 


pe twenty-third year of the Pacific 

Unitarian School for the Ministry at 
Berkeley, Calif., ended with commence- 
ment exercises in the Berkeley church on 
the afternoon of May 5. ‘The degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon 
Blizabeth Marquand of New York City, 
cum laude. Miss Marquand is already 
well known in New England for her 
activity in Alliance work, and for her 
labors on the North Carolina circuit. 

The degree of Master of Divinity was 
conferred upon Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, 
magna cum laude, whose thesis was a 
thorough study of the ‘Western Issue” 
of a generation ago. He has been pursu- 
ing postgraduate study for the past eigh- 
teen months. Francis Balazs of Kolozsvar 
received the degree of Master of Theology, 
magna cum laude. After two years’ study 
at the Pacific School, he is about to return 
to take up work in his native land. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Eldred C. 
Vanderlaan of the First Unitarian Church 
in Berkeley, and the commencement ad- 
dress was made by Dr. William I. Law- 
rance of San Jose, Calif., who spoke on 
“The Next Step in Religious Education.” 
After reviewing the past history of reli- 
gious education and the way in which 
its problems had been conceived and at- 
tacked, he pointed out that the next step 
needing to be taken was the study of the 
child himself. 

In reporting on the condition and needs 
of the school, President WHarl Morse 
Wilbur said that the enrollment for the 
year had been larger than at any time 
Since 1912, and that a largely increased 
number of students from the Pacific 
School of Religion had.elected courses 
with the Unitarian school. 
by Prof. William S. Morgan on “Religion 
and the New Psychology,” and by Presi- 
dent Wilbur on “Devotional Literature,” 
had been offered, and the faculty had 
been strengthened by the addition of Dr. 
Vanderlaan, who divides his time between 
the school and the Berkeley church. The 

four students from Europe, two from 
Transylvania and two from Prague, had 
made distinguished progress, and had 
added much to the spirit and character 
of the school. The library now numbered 
over 20,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets, 
and was well rounded out in all depart- 
‘Inents. It was becoming recognized by 
advanced scholars in the two universities 
and in the other divinity schools for its 
excellence as a scholar’s library. 2 

The most pressing needs of the school, 
said President Wilbur, continued to be: 
First, endowments for scholarships—only 
half as much money is now available for 
this purpose as is needed, and an endow- 
ment of $40,000 is needed. Second, a new 
dormitory building which could accom- 
modate married students and women is 
urgently needed, and the lack of it each 
year stands in the way of students at- 
tending the school. From $50,000 to 

_ $75,000 would be required for this purpose. 


New courses: 


Following the regular commencement 
exercises, Miss Marquand was ordained 
to the ministry, on recommendation of a 
council convened by the Berkeley church. 
The prayer was offered by Dr. Charles 
W.. Wendte, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship given by Dr. Vanderlaan. An origi- 
nal hymn, “How beautiful thy ministry,” 
was contributed to the service by Rev. 
Ernest J. Bowden. 

The next term of the school, coinciding 
with that of the University of California, 
begins August 15. 


Y. P. R. U. “Alumni” 
to Furnish Directors’ Room 


The “alumni” of the Young People’s 
Religious Union are raising a fund for the 
furnishing of the Y. P. R. U. directors’ 
room in the new headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. This room, which 
will be known as the “Alumni Room,” ex- 
tends across the rear of the building on 
Joy Place, with windows on three sides, 
the east one commanding a view of the 
State House and its green lawn. One of 
its doors opens into a small reception 
room, and the other leads into the private 
offices of the office secretary and executive 
secretary. 

A committee of three, Mrs. Emily Har- 
grave Elliott, Rev. H. Harry Hooper, and 
Fred G. May, Jr., are receiving donations 
which they ask be on the basis of $5 per 
person if possible. It is hoped that all 
officers and workers of previous years will 
consider themselves ‘‘alumni,” and show 
their loyaity to the past and interest in the 
work of to-day by investing in a share of 
this room. Two members hope that their 
contribution will be “enough to buy one 
corner of the rug or an arm of a chair so 
that we may feel that a wee part of that 
room is eurs.” Contributions have already 
been received from the following people: 

Elizabeth Mosely, Fritz Henrici, Louise 
E. Crane, Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, Hdith 
L. Jones, Abigail A, Bliot, Mrs. Laura 
Hurst, Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, Martha L. 
Tarbell, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, Mrs. 
Adeline P. Dobbie, Rev. John H. Holmes, 
Edward P. Furber, Edward P. Comins, 
Edith H. Carter, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Mrs. Emily Hargrave Hlliott, Mrs. 
Charlotte Stevens, Howard H. Searles, 
Annie F, Brown, Harris Kennedy, Frederic 
G. Melcher, Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, 
Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Margaret Aborn Lord, 
Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Evelyn Monteith 
MacGilvra, Margaret Burrage, Charles B. 
Wetherell, Esther Cutter, Mrs. Katharine 
Hodgdon, Katherine _M. Glidden, Mrs. 
Kenneth Walker, Grace Torr, Hstelle M. 
Mendum, Edward C. Bradlee, Mrs. B. 
Homer Emerson, Harry Slack, Margaret 
Beatley, Marguerite Pfleghaar, Caroline 
Burrage, Rev. Houghton Page, Brighton, 
Mass., Y. P. R. U., Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord. 
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Granville Pierce 


From Rev. Ernest A. Thomas, minister 
of the Second Congregational Church in 
Marshfield Hills, Mass., comes this tribute 
to his friend, Rev. Granville Pierce, who 
was the minister of Grace Chapel, Unita- 
rian, in the village of Green Harbor, 
Marshfield, and who died March 6. 


Were I: asked to write an inscription 
upon a memorial tablet to Granville 
Pierce, I hope the following would find a 
response in the hearts of those people who 
knew and loved him: 


A strong and unique personality, 
a superior intellect, a militant soul 
resplendent with beauty, a seeker after 
truth, an abhorrer of evil, a deep stu- 
dent, a lover of pure religion, a servant 
of the aged, a lover of little children, 
an inspirer of youth, a minister of 
power, a devoted and tender pastor, 
a joyful spirit, an honored citizen, a 
follower of the Christ, a true “Father 
in God.” 


That which keeps the moral balance of 
the world is, in the last analysis, faith 
in great souls. We see, therefore we be- 
lieve—not because we are told how or 
what to believe. And such souls, in turn, 
keep their moral balance through faith in 
the Eternal, in their cause, in themselves, 
and in their fellow men. Such was our 
beloved friend and brother, Granville 
Pierce. The influence of his life and sery- 
ice upon people of all creeds, and of no 
creed, is comparable to that of Thomas 
Arnold at Rugby, as set forth by his son, 
Matthew Arnold: 


Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave! 

Order, courage returns ; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers 

Follow your footsteps as ye go. 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line; 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On to the bounds of the waste, 

On to the City of God. 


Summer in Berkeley, Calif. 


The First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., is planning, as usual, to hold serv- 
ices throughout the summer. Dr. Henry 
Neumann of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Society 
for Ethical Culture will give an address 
on July 8; and for five or six Sundays 
thereafter, Rey. Bradford Leavitt of 
Pasadena, Calif., will occupy the pulpit. 
Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., 
preached to an appreciative congregation 
on May 22. 


Newrort, R.I.—An interesting and pic- 
turesque open-air service was that held 
for the men-of-war maneuvers fleet in 
Touro Park, on Sunday, May 22, when 
3,000 sailors, soldiers, and civilians gath- 
ered. The service was arranged under 
the auspices of the Ministerial Union of 
Newport, of which Rev. Dwight F. Mow- 
ery, minister of Channing Memorial Uni- 
tarian Church, is president. 
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Frank Carleton Doan 


When on May 14, 1927, a serious illness 
ended the life of Dr. Frank Carleton 
Doan, a man of unusual charm passed 
from among us. 

A most sensitive nature was his, and, 
with it, unbounded energy. It was this 
very combination of qualities which wore 
out his physical body at a time of life 
when most men have still before them the 
larger part of their work. 
normal thing for one*tq go to him with 
one’s problems and difficulties; it seemed 
reasonable to expect that his’ keen and 
sympathetic insight would find a “way 
out.” And whoever went to him for aid 
and comfort was seldom disappointed. He 
would find a “way out,” though it were 
with an expenditure of physical and 
mental energy which constituted a heavyy— 
a too heavyy—drain upon his reserve 
strength. But he never admitted, not 
even to himself, that he was physically 
unable to be of service when his service 
was needed. His strength of will would 
supply the psychical energy whenever 
physical energy was lacking. And thus, 
almost until the last day of his life, his 
friends found him hopeful and cheerful, 
far more ready to listen to an account 
of their difficulties than to speak about 
his own. 

An unusual man was Frank Doan, with 
a mind both plastic and firm. He would 
readily compromise on minor points, but 
he found it impossible to make any con- 
‘cessions regarding matters which he 
deemed essential. He was easy to move, 
and yet immovable, according to the 
nature of the matter involved. For that 
reason even his friends did not always 
understand him. Not all men make so 
clear a distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials as he did, nor is the rela- 
tion between their conduct and their 
opinion as sharply defined as in his case. 
He kept his mind clear regarding the true 
issues of life, and he traveled the main 
road which led straight toward the goal. 
He had time only for the things which 
counted. 

That which counted with him most was 
human life and human happiness. Al- 
though he was a teacher of philosophy, 
he disliked the merely abstract. He called 
himself a humanist, and his philosophy 
served him to the end of better under- 
standing of human problems and of de- 
vising means to solve them. He was im- 
patient with speculations which have no 
practical bearing. 

It was said that he was not merely a 
teacher, but also a propagandist. That 
was true. He made propaganda, even 
while teaching, for the things which, with 
all his heart, he believed to be sacred and 
true. If a teacher is one who refuses to 
take sides and who, while presenting the 
weighty problems of life, remains cold and 
neutral, then Dr. Doan was among the 
worst of teachers. But if teaching means 
to discover, in manifold life, facts that 
are meaningful and true, and to impart 
that discovery to other minds in such a 
way that they, too, come to think of those 
things as true and meaningful, then, in- 
deed, he was the best of teachers. For 


It seemed a 
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what profit is there in being taught to 
know facts if one is not also taught to 
love them? 

And even as he was the best of teachers, 
he was the best of friends. He was quick 
in detecting in the minds of those with 
whom he came in contact qualities which 
he deemed worth-while. He would like 
people for the sake of the good which 
they possessed, rather than dislike them 
by reason of the good which they lacked. 
He would readily forgive in his friends 
many faults, save untruthfulness and 
selfishness. And once a friend, he would 
continue a friend through good and evil 
report. I have heard him criticized be- 
cause he would remain friendly to those 
who had no other friend left. That was 
his nature; he found it hard to believe 
that in a man there were left no qualities 
worthy of being respected. 

Dr. Doan was called a radical, and a 
radical he was in the best sense of the 
word. Most men believe that a thing has 
been sufficiently explained when we have 
judged it by its fruits. He thought that 
the fruits might be further explained by 
an examination of the root of the tree 
upon which the fruits grew. He was not 
interested in palliatives. He endeavored 
to explain both evil and good by the root 
from which they sprang and to eradicate 
the evil together with the root. He was 
that kind of radical. 

A man of fine qualities of mind and 
heart has gone from us, whose death con- 
stitutes a true loss to the causes in which 
he was interested and the men whose lives 
he touched. In the comparatively few 
years which Providence gave him, he 
thought deeply, helped many, and hurt no 
oue. Therefore his memory shall con- 
tinue in the lives of many, a living force 
for good. 

J. A. C. Faacincer AUER. 
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Children’s Service, San Francisco 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Franciseo, Calif., has instituted a monthly 
children’s service, with a short address 
by. the minister, Rey. Caleb 8. 8. Dutton. 
The service includes also a processional 
anc recessional hymn, appropriate respon- 
sive and Seripture readings, organ music, 
and a hymn by the children. 


PorTLAND, Orr.—Young people of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father held a 
eandle-light service on June 5 for the in- 
stallation of their officers for next year 
and for the signing of their newly adopted 
constitution. The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, George Martin Allen; vice-president, 
Marjorie Grey; secretary, Charles Todd; 
treasurer, Janet Wentworth. 
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All in the Year’s Work of Lend a Hand 


Flood sufferers among many beneficiaries—Commissioner Smith 


tells “What’s Right with Young America” 


‘Picurens new Lend a Hand Clubs 

formed last year; $13,200 in bequests, 
and the Hale Endowment Fund increased 
to nearly $80,000; prompt response to the 
needs of people in the Florida disaster and 
to the Mississippi flood victims, as well 
as the continuing and varied benevolences, 
all in the year’s work and all in the spirit 
of the founder, Edward Everett Hale, 
were items in reports made at the annual 
meeting of the Lend a Hand Society, held 
in Boston, Mass., May 21. Dr. Payson 
Smith, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, gave an impressive address, 
at the public meeting, on “What’s Right 
with Young America.” 

Following the cordial welcome and in- 
troductory remarks by the president, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, at the public session, 
the secretary, Miss Annie F. Brown, made 
a report of the year’s accomplishments. 

Highteen new Lend a Hand Clubs were 
formed in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Ohio. New contributors to 
the work were obtained through twelve 
lantern-slide talks by the executive secre- 
tary to clubs and other organizations. In 
addition to the care of the Lend a Hand 
regular beneficiaries, eighty appeals from 
twenty-four other: social agencies were 
answered from the general relief fund. 
These were for eye-glasses, dental plates, 
surgical appliances, clothing, food, rent, 
and household and other needs. Through 
the sewing department a number of women 
were helped weekly to maintain inde- 
pendence. There were 2,136 garments 
donated, of which 1,733 were infants’ 

garments distributed through the social 
service departments of the Boston City 
Hospital, Homeopathic Hospital, Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, Family Welfare Society, 
as well as to individuals known to the 
Lend a Hand Office. The other garments 
were given to the Industrial Aid Society, 
Family Welfare Society, Dr. Grenfell’s 
parish in Labrador, and to individuals. 
The fund for outings and convalescent care 
gave ninety-two people vacations, rest, and 
care with expenditure. 

Four bequests were paid during the 
year ; $10,000 from Miss Lulu 8. Kimball, 
to be known as the “Frances Hathaway 
Kimball Fund for holidays for tired 
mothers,’ in memory of her own mother; 
$100 from Miss Clara A. Jacobs for the 
Lend a Hand Book Mission; $100 from 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman; and $3,000 
from James H. Stetson. The Hale En- 
dowment Fund was increased by these last 
two bequests and some small gifts to 
$79,490. 

The clubs provided Dr. Grenfell with 
three*medical meters, solutions, and other 
supplies for the Lend a Hand Medicine 
Case, as well as warm garments, phono- 
graph records, surgical bandages, fiddle 
bow and strings for a man Dr. Grenfell 
found on an isolated Labrador Island. 

For the Near East Relief, $183 was con- 
tributed through Golden Rule Sunday. 
For the Florida Disaster Relief, $277.25 
was contributed by clubs and friends of 


the society. Mississippi flood sufferers re- 
ceived $288, contributed before April 30, 
when the fiscal year ended, and $651.95 
had been contributed by May 21. Twenty 
dolls were dressed and sent, through the 
Federal Council of Churches, to Japan to 
promote world friendship among children. 
The Japanese children reciprocated with 
original colored drawings, which were 
exhibited at the annual meeting and dis- 
tributed to those persons who gave the 
dolls. At Christmas time more than 740 
toys, games, and books were distributed, 
also candy, clothing, money, and cards. 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission re- 
ported the most progressive year in the 
history of the Mission. A total of 15,805 
books were shipped to public libraries, 
schools, and prisons in twelve Southern 
States. Five boxes of books went to 
Maine, -and fifty-one boxes of literature 
were sent to these institutions near Bos- 
ton: Seaman’s Friend Society, Sailors’ 
Haven, St. Mary’s House for Sailors, State 
Infirmary, Tewksbury, Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, Army Base, Camp Devens, Dawes 
Hotel, Morgan Memorial. Three packages 
of books were sent to Bluff, Alaska. 

To illustrate the work of Lend a Hand 
Clubs, brief reports were made by Miss 
Thelma Anderson for the Ten Times One 
Club, Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
(girls); Mrs. J. C. Fausnaught, for the 
Lend a Hand Club, Worcester, Mass. 
(women) ; Stanley Shaw, Excelsior Club, 
West Roxbury, Mass. (boys); and Miss 
Hleanor Sheppard, Lend a Hand Club, Con- 
gregational Church, Ipswich, Mass. (girls). 

In his address on ‘“What’s Right with 
Young America,” Dr. Smith stated that he 
found the boys and girls of to-day to be 
just as fine and noble as any young people 
with life before them, and their frankness 
and sincerity ought to win approval. The 
major problem confronting young people is 
that of adjustment of the individual to 
his environment, said Dr. Smith. People 
have moved away from external authority 
in government and church, when obedience 
was the one virtue required, and must 
now think for themselves, and be intelli- 
gent as well as obedient. If the external 
authority is removed, it means more re- 
sponsibility, as many young people realize. 
Civilization is now very complicated, and 
the many new inventions bring their prob- 
lems. Owing to the many changes, it is 
difficult for a young man to learn condi- 
tions in industry and find his place in 
business. Grown-ups must help young 
people to understand that there are 
physical and moral and spiritual laws 
which no one can violate without great 
risk to himself. Dr. Smith asked for faith 
in the young people, who, he felt, would 
earry the torch a little higher than their 
elders have done and make it burn a little 
brighter. 

These officers and trustees were elected: 
President, Dr. Christopher R, Hliot; vice- 
presidents, Franklin P. Daly, Henry R. 
Scott; clerk, Miss Anna Hall; treasurer, 
James D. Gordon; directors, Dr. Chris- 


‘other publications. 
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topher R. Eliot, Franklin P. Daly, Henry 
R. Scott, James D. Gordon, Miss Anna 
Hall, Miss Blanche Merritt, Rey. Stanley 
G. Spear, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Mrs. 
Henry C. Davis, Jr., Walter W. Simmons, 
Mrs. George S. Fuller, Rey. Sidney Lovett; 
trustees of permanent funds, John F. 
Moors, James Nowell, Walter H. Trum- 
bull, Jr. 


Mr. Parker to Toledo 


Accepts call to pastorate, succeeding Dr. 
Westwood 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Newton Center, Mass., to ac- 
cept a eall to the First Unitarian Church 
in Toledo, Ohio. He will succeed Dr. 
Horace Westwood, who is to serve as 
staff mission preacher for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Mr. Parker supplied Dr. 
Westwood’s pulpit the first three Sundays 
in January of this year as one of several 
ministers who preached in Toledo while 
Dr. Westwood was in the mission field on 
leave of absence from his parish. He will 
begin his Toledo pastorate in September. 

Mr. Parker served successively in the 
Episcopal and the Congregational mini- 
stries before joining the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. He was minister of the American 
Church in St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), Russia, from 1905 to 1908. There- 
after he served Congregational churches 
near Boston, Mass. From 1918 to 1921 
Mr. Parker was engaged exclusively in 
lecture work before Chautauqua, lyceum, 
commercial, and college audiences, travel- 
ing widely in New England and the States 
east of the Mississippi River. He has 
been a frequent contributor to Tur Curis- 
TIAN ReE@IstTEeR, The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Christian Century, The Congregationalist, 
The Homiletic Review, St. Nicholas and 
He came to the New- 
ton Center church in 1921. 

He was elected to a second term as 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at its recent centenary meeting 
in Anniversary Week. 


Mississippi Valley Alliance 
Meets at Church in Alton, II. 


On May 18, the Central Mississippi 
Valley Associate Alliance met with the 
First Unitarian Church in Alton, Il., heard 
talks by Miss Bertha Ferguson, assistant 
principal of the Alton high school, and 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan, and received 
reports from the member branches. 

Miss Ferguson spoke on “Luncheons 
Abroad,” telling of interesting and pictur- 
esque places, and of manners and customs 
overseas. Reports from the branches were 
instructive and encouraging. Dr. Sullivan 
talked briefly but inspiringly. Mrs. Hugh 
L. Harris of Alton resigned as secretary, 
and Mrs. J. R. Eakin of St. Louis, Mo., 
was chosen in her place. 


MANcHeEsTER, N.H.—The first public 
recital on the new memorial organ re- 
cently installed in the First Unitarian 
Church was given on May 12 by Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist of King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Mass. 
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Humanism, Theism, Discussed 
at Plymouth and Bay Meeting 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference held 
its sixtieth annual meeting on Wednesday 
morning and afternoon, June 8, in the 
old meeting-house of the First Parish in 
Hingham, Mass. In the absence of Judge 
C. Carroll King of Brockton, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Conference, Rev. Arthur W. 
Littlefield of Middleboro; Mass., presided. 
The morning session opened with a de- 
votional service led by: Rey. Carl G. Horst 
of East Bridgewater, Mass., ‘and a brief 
address of welcome by Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, minister of the church. 

Two addresses were given in the morn- 
ing: “The Contribution of Humanism to 
Modern Religious Thought,’ by Dr. E. 
Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, Mass., 
and “The Contribution of Theism to 
Modern Religious Thought,” by Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass. Fol- 
lowing the roll call, luncheon was served 
in the parish house by the ladies of First 
Parish. 

At the afternoon business meeting the 
following officers were elected: Judge C. 
Carroll King of Brockton, president; 
Horace T. Fogg of Norwell, Mass., and 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield of Middleboro, 
vice-presidents, Rev. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, secretary; Edward Nichols of 
Cohasset, Mass., treasurer. The closing 
address, “Inside Light on the Present 
Chinese Situation,” was delivered by Dr. 
Tehyi MUsieh, director of the Chinese 
Trade Bureau. 


South Middlesex Speakers 
Consider Missionary Work 


“Missionary Activities of our Faith” 
was the general subject at the annual 
meeting of the South Middlesex Confer- 
ence, held in the First Parish Church of 
Waltham, Mass., on Sunday, June 5. 

Rey. Adolph Rossbach opened the con- 
ference with a short devotional service. 
Amos R. Little was the presiding officer. 
The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and approved. ‘The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Fred W. Wood- 
cock of Newtonville, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dent, Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Rev. A. W. 
Birks of Natick, Mass.; directors for 
one year—Rey. J. N. Mark of Arlington, 
Mass.; Clifton S. Whitcomb of Waltham, 
Mass.; for two years—W. C. Hill of 
Auburndale, Mass.; Dudley Moore of 
West Somerville, Mass.; for three years— 
Dr. Donald Macomber of Lincoln, Mass. ; 
Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass. 

Rey. E. M. Slocombe presented a reso- 
lution calling for a graded system .of 
assessments on the churches of the 
conference in order to raise more money 
for needed activities. The resolution was 
seconded, but after some discussion the 
matter was referred to the board of 
directors and a future conference. 

The first address of the afternoon was 
given by Rev. John N. Mark of Arlington, 
whose topic was “Collective Activities.” 
He gave special attention to the preach- 
ing missions he has conducted under the 


‘service was conducted by Rey. 
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auspices of the Laymen’s League. He 
felt that these missions had been well 
worth while. Their primary purpose was 
to arouse Unitarians themselves to the op- 
portunities of their faith. The secondary 
purpose was to interest others in the 
liberal gospel. 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong, Alliance field 
secretary, spoke on “Individual Activi- 
ties.” Mrs. Budlong drew from her wide 
experience as an agent in the field, and 
mentioned various ways in which the 
individual can further the liberal cause. 
That Unitarians should know what they 
believe and why they believe it, and pass 
the word along: through tracts and per- 
sonal contacts, was suggested as of the 
first importance. 

The roll call showed an attendance of 
149 delegates. The collection for con- 
ference activities amounted to $35.19. 

At the evening session, the devotional 
Miles 
Hanson, Jr., of Bedford and Weston, 
Mass. The address of the evening on 
“The Isles of Shoals,” was given by Rey. 
L. V. Rutledge of Dorchester, Mass., an 
enthusiastic Shoaler. Lantern slides 
added much to the reality of the subject. 


Increases—Increases 


in Hollywood Church 


The Unitarian Church in Hollywood, 
Calif., reporting to Pacific Coast head- 
quarters through its minister, Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Abel, says of the past year: 

“Our mailing list has increased from 
250 on September 1, 1926, to 550 to-day. 
Attendance has increased from about 
eighty to approximately 350. Membership 
has increased from eighty-one to 145, 
seventy-nine per cent. This is actual net 
voting membership. Budget has increased 
from $6,355 to nearly double that amount. 

“Radio broadcasting has been main- 
tained on alternate Sundays. This has 
brought. in hundreds of requests for in- 
formation about Unitarianism, and con- 
tributions enough to more than pay its 
cost (if we count the subscriptions given 
us by members who came to us through 
the radio). We have sold over 1,500 copies 
of addresses on liberal religion. 

“We have moved into the Hollywood 
Playhouse, considered as the most beauti- 
ful theater of its kind in the West, for 
our Sunday morning services. This is 
centrally located, and equipped with a 
splendid organ. We have engaged the 
best organist we could find, and are now 
giving the public a beautiful organ recital 
every Sunday morning in addition to the 
usual address. d 

“Best, of all, we have improved the 
morale of the organization and increased 
its community standing immeasurably.” 


To be Minister at Wollaston 


Rey, Samuel G. Dunham, has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Wollaston, Mass. Mr. Dunham 
has been minister of Bell Street Chapel 
in Providence, R.I., since 1921. He con- 
ducted ‘his first service in Wollaston on 
Sunday, June 12, 
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Mission, Lenten Quiet Day, 


Success in Essex Conference _ 


Preaching missions and a Lenten Quiet 
Day for the Hssex Conference churches 
were commended on the basis of success- 
ful experimentation during the past year, 
in reports made at the 169th session of 
the Conference, held in the Second Church, 
Salem, Mass., May 22. One hundred and 
sixty delegates and visitors attended the 
meetings. 

The Conference opened with a celebra- 
tion of Communion by Rey. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Concord, Mass., assisted by 
Rey. J. Luther Adams, minister of the 
Second Church, 

Rey. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., reported on the mission held in 
his church February 28-March 3, with 
Essex Conference ministers as the preach- 
ers. He recommended such missions to 
all parishes of the Conference. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, First 
Church, reported for the Conference Len- 
ten Quiet Day, telling of its opportunity 
for holy thought. It was commended for 
another year. Mrs. Edward I. Walkley 
and Mrs. Wallace P. Hood, district direc- 
tors of the General Alliance, spoke of Alli- 
ance work, and introduced Mrs. John B. 
Nash of New York City as the Alliance 
speaker, who told of Alliance opportuni- 
ties. Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, minister 
of the Universalist Church in Haverhill, 
Mass., was made an honorary member 
of the Conference. 

At the evening service there was com- 
munity singing and an organ recital. The 
president, Frederick O. Raymond of Haver- 
hill, extended the greetings of the Confer- 
ence to the recently ordained and installed 
minister of the Second Church, Salem. 
Rey. Charles A. Wing of Unity Church, 
Springfield, Mass., was the preacher of the 
evening. He spoke on “The Pulpit and Its 
Meaning,” saying that the preacher must 
be the interpreter of the Infinite to man. 
The preacher must be attuned to the heart 
of man and to every cry of earth. In the 
preacher, God and man should meet. 


Young People at Dedham, Mass. 


The Young People’s Society in the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass., has organized 
as the First Parish Club. The following 
officers have been elected: President, Bar- 
bara Kelley; vice-president, Ralph Ami- 
don; secretary, Carin Bloom; treasurer, 
Jerry Baker. -The Club purposes to give 
entertainments and by other means raise 
a fund for the remodeling of the parish 
house. 


Bequest for Cleveland Church © 


A bequest of $100 to the endowment 
fund of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been received from 
the estate of Miss Lizzie A. Whittaker. 
The trustees re-elected Harold H. Burton 
president of the church and chairman of 
the Board; W. J. Watson was chosen vice- 
president; Mrs. Amos Burt Thompson, 
secretary ; and J. A. Fenner was re-elected 
treasurer. 
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Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches 


Annual meetings hear reports, 


Following are spring annual meetings 
of the churches held since the last reports 
Were published under this head: 


Marietta, On10.—Reports of the 
Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Sunday-school all showed balances 
in the treasuries and their affairs in 
flourishing condition. Walter C. Peters, 
whose term as trustee expired, was re- 
elected. The other trustees are W. E. 
Daker and W, H. Ebinger. 


RmeeEewoop, N.J.—Charles T. Greene was 
re-elected to the presidency for the coming 
year; Ray M. Gidney was again chosen 
treasurer, and Halsey Newkirk secretary. 
Mrs. Adele Hanks and James E. Irwin 
were elected to the board of trustees to 
take the place of two whose terms expired. 
The finances of the society are in excel- 
lent condition, and some necessary re- 
placements and repairs about the church 
and parsonage were authorized. 


; HAst BrRIDGEWATER, MAss.—Reports of 
the pastor, Rev. Carl G. Horst, and the 
officers of the church showed the past 
year to be one of progress. The officers 
elected include Miss Margaret Bird, clerk ; 
Mrs. Cora White, treasurer; Parish Com- 
mittee, Miss Maude Magoun and Theodore 
Tripp; Finance Committee, Charles F. 
Mann, Clarence Chandler, and Frank 
Collamore. 


URBANA, Inu.—Prof. Arthur G. Ander- 
son, associate professor of business or- 


elect officers, plan for future 


ganization and operation in the University 
of Illinois, was chosen president of the 
board of trustees. Prof. Thomas HE. 
Oliver and Victor A. Hoersch were new 
members chosen to the board, and Mrs. 
Manford Savage was elected to fill out 
the term of Mrs. Karl B. Lohmann, who 
resigned on account of the sabbatical leave 
of her husband. 


Lexineton, Mass. (First Church).—Re- 
ports from the treasurer, the trustee of 
the Ministerial Fund and the trustees 
of the First Parish Church Funds showed 
a satisfactory financial condition. Offi- 
cers elected were: Moderator, Robert P. 
Clapp; Parish Committee member, Robert 
H. Holt; parish clerk, Robert S. Sturte- 
vant; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth H. Crone; 
church auditors, John F. Ballard and 
Waldo F. Glidden; auditor of Ministerial 
Fund, Edward H. Sargent. 


Menpon, Mass.—The reports of the col- 
lector and treasurer, Ladies’ Alliance and 
Sunday-school superintendent, were very 
interesting and encouraging. Freeman C. 
Lowell was chosen clerk; Edwin L. Wil- 
son, collector and treasurer; and these 
members of the Parish Committee were 
elected: Mrs. Willa I. Hamant, Mrs. 
George H. Darling, Herbert J. George, 
Mrs. Lillian White, Miss Florence Bennett. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—Charles A. Selden was 
chosen president of the society, and H. A. 
Brownell, E. J. Thompson, and H. K. 
White were elected trustees. 


Personals 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Nashville, 
Tenn., has recently become a member of 
the Tennessee Academy of Science, the 
first minister in that State to hold mem- 
bership in the Academy. Mr. Horner is 
to address the General Conference at Star 
Island, August 1, on “Tennessee and Its 
Religious Situation.” 


Rey. Edward D. Johnson, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Urbana, Il. has 
been elected president of the Religious 
Workers’ Association at the University of 
Illinois. This organization is composed 
of the ministers of the campus churches 
and their assistants, and the secretaries of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 


Unitarians of Long Beach, Calif., cele- 
brated the ninetieth birthday of Mrs. 8. 
D. Allen on June 4. She was the largest 
‘contributor to the fund which financed the 
building of the Long Beach Unitarian 
Church, and for almost ten years she-has 
been treasurer of “The Tranquilla,” a 
social club which has rendered much 
financial service to this parish. 


One of the recent “New Hngland 
Portraits” being published in The Boston 
Herald was that of Mrs. Wenona Osborne 
Pinkham of Brookline, Mass., wife of Rev. 
Henry W. Pinkham. She has rendered 
varied and important civic services on 
Many important national committees, 


= 
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among them the Council of the National 
Economic League. She is executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Civie League. 


Rev. Henry W. Polley, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Keokuk, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Polley will spend the summer 
months at Oshkosh, Wis., in charge of the 
Algoma Camp for Boys. Mr. Polley 
preached the annual Memorial Day sermon 
to the G. A. R. and other patriotic or- 
ganizations of Keokuk. 


Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
and family, have sailed for Hurope on the 
Lapland, and will visit chiefly in France. 


Miss Margaret E. Hunt, who has served 
as parish assistant for the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., during the past church 
year, has sailed for a summer’s travel and 
study in Europe. She is preparing for 
social service, and will serve the Salem 
church on part time during next year. 
R. Lester Mondale, student of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University and 
the son of a Methodist minister in Min- 
nesota, has been engaged to assist in the 
parish work. 


Among the speakers at the California 
Universalist Convention held in Santa 
Paula, May 17-19, were Miss Mary 
Lawrance, director of religious education 
at the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Rev. Bradford Leavitt, 


pastor of the Union Liberal Church in- 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ...........,+.-05 $30,105.40 
April 25. Society in New Bedford, Mass... 567.01 
25. Society in San Diego, Calif..... 150.00 
25. Society in Davenport, Iowa...... 65.00 
25. Society in Salina, Kans......... 10.00 
25. Society in St. Cloud, Minn....... 25.00 
25. Society in Fresno, Calif......... 46.89 
25. Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 
OAM 5 KG o siniaiaiehs! oe) wiaislaiets aia ieni> 50.00 
25. Roslindale Unitarian Church 
Boston, Mass......cessceerser 72.28 
25. West Bridgewater, Mass., First 
Congregational Society, Branch 
Women’s Alliance 5.00 
25. Society in San Jose, Calif 50.00 
25. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah 35.00 
25. Society in Melrose, Mass....... 190.55 
25. Henry M. Williams, Cambridge, 
EAB S Iicyotsisheivivialnlais elsicte's s/aleisis ors 200.00 
25. Society in Lancaster, Mass...... 300.00 
25. Society in Redlands, Calif....... 85.00 
25. First Unitarian Parish, Natick, 
UIVEREH s -0i chs ciel afte s\siaieiei eiouasafelersi sls 30.00 
25. Society in Salem, Ore........--. 20.00 
25. Society in Barre, Mass...... 44,46 
25. Society in Virginia, Minn 15.00 
25. Salem, Ore., Branch Women’s 
Alliance, fosgee te Savaaushin 10.00 
25. Society in Hackensack, N.J..... 40.00 


25. Society in Uxbridge, Mass 
25. Society in Oakland, Calif....... s 
25. Society in Norwell, Mass........ : 
25. Society in Washington, D.C..... £00.00 
25. Society in Montpelier, Vt....... 173.27 
25. Channing Church, Dorchester 

(Boston), -Mass.......c00seeee 6.00 
26. Society in Ashby, Mass. eee 

tional) rena dae tnaipis + spain ga 5.00 
26. Society in Lancaster, Pa. 50.00 
26. Society in Deerfield, Mas: 50.00 
26. Society in Sherborn, Mass.. 54.77 
26. Society in West Upton, Mass.... 75.00 
26. Society in Ridgewood, N.J....... 123.00 
26. Society in Littleton, N.H........ 20.00 
26. Arthur T. Johnson, Gouverneur, 

IN Gatrracrativerets tela ciate! © anicinisie's ss ‘10.00 
26. Church School, New Orleans, La. 10.00 
26, Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 

AOD MoM ede c ctelole, vis efelals aiaVelacelste.s. 90.30 
26. Boston, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 

Congregational Church, Branch 

Women’s Alliance............ 4.00 


26. Channing Religious Society, New- 

TOVsy MARS. cisnaleice s c's welelatsic's se 
27. Society in Milwaukee, Wis 
27. Society in Vancouver, B.C. 

CIDR) earls Sees eslstare Nokes so A 
27. Society in Highland Springs, Va. 20.00 
27. Sunday-school, Nashville, Tenn. 6.55 
27. First Parish Church, Dorchester 

(Boston), Mass. (additional).. 100.00 
27. Society in Medfield, Mass........ 25.00 
27. “A friend in Florida”.......... 25.00 
27. Second Church, Marshfield, Mass. 10.90 
27. Society in Braintree, Mass....... 25.00 
27, Pose eats Brighton (Boston), eats 
at. Unity. ‘Ghana Natick, Mass..... 25.00 
27. Society in Chicopee, Mass......- 50.00 
27. Society in Montpelier, Vt. (addi- 

HOME) Us cAwiston Heo stae bol andere 2.00 
27. Society in Long Beach, Calif.... 75.00 
27. First Congregational Society, Ja- 

maica Plain (Boston), Mass... 178.63 
27. Society in Hubbardston, Mass... 10.00 
27. Society in Kennebunk, Me....... 43.05 
27. First Congregational Church, 

Providence, R.I. ....00seeceee ,600.00 
27. Society in Paterson, N.J........ 10.00 
27. Society in Laconia, N.H......... 22.70 
27. Society in Pasadena, Calif....... 350.00 
27. Society in Bolton, Mass.......-. 50.00 
27. First Unitarian Society, Hyde 

Park (Boston), Mass......... 30.00 
27. Society in Fitchburg, Mass...... 202.92 
27. Society in Winchendon, Mass.. 98.50 
27. ace Unitarian Church, Chicago, = 

Mls SiSN evan sisisyate el syaveimeres\eia, -00 

27. Boece in Holyoke, Mass........ 50.00 
27. Society in Harvard, Mass.. 72.25 
27. Society in Gloucester, Mass. 60.00 
27. Society in Dover, N.H., to create 

a life membership 
27. Society in Dover, N. 
27. Society in Wichita, Kans. ° 
28. Society in Saco, Me............. 
28. First Parish, Portland, Me. (ad- 

PGOEN) cosas cite sas nicsisigs bse 25.00 
28. Society in Minneapolis, Minn... 150.00 
28. Society in Columbus, Ohio...... 10.00 
28. Society in Watertown, Mass..... 286.80 
28. Society in Omaha, Neb.......... 50.00 
28. First Unitarian Society, Memphis, 

BLGMU Mtayntetsreteteretinie ae Ete aiays co) cca 25.00 
28. First Congregational Society, 

West Bridgewater, Mass...... 25.00 
28. Society in Hollywood, Calif...... 103.00 
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April 28. Society in Toronto, Ont., Can.... $45.00 
28. Minneapolis, Minn., Branch 
Women’s Alliance. . , 50.00 
28. Society in Hollis, N.Y... Sy 9.00 
28. Society in Brattleboro, Vt.. Bean aod 125.00 
28. Society in Castine, Me........... 18.00 
28. Society in Templeton, Mass...... 33.00 
28. Society in Orlando, Fla......... 55.73 
28. First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass. 
(additional) sciences Sectemecie > 9.00 
28. Society in Dayton, Ohio........ 50.00 
28. Society in Orange, N.J......... 150.00 
28. Society in Charlestown, N.H..... 47.00 
28. Society in Albany,,N.Y......... 75.00 
28. Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsbureh, | Pas. cele see 5.15 
28. Follen Church, Lexington, Mass. 10.00 
28. Society in Leominster, Mass.. 300.00 
28. Society in Yonkers, N.Y......... 128.50 
28. Society in Gardner, Mass........ 34.00 
28. Society in Mt. Vernon, N.Y..... 150.00 
28. Society in Worcester, Mass..... 1,040.00 
28. Society in Keokuk, Iowa........ 10.00 
28. Society in Rochester, N.Y....... 150.00 
28. The People’s Church, Chicago, 
[LTA yerens) stele tater ctabe otatnictatel cfayera yee 50.00 
28. The Fed. Church of, Unitarian 
and Other Lib. Christians, 
Winnipeg, Man......... Risa ys: =e 75.00 
28. Society in Trenton, N.Y. 
(Barneveld). i4)...c6s cle eat een 27.00 
28. Society in Woburn, Mass....... 250.00 
28. Anonymous gift to create a life 
NEMDETSHIP .s'sictoisletelPlelciele efehelsce e! 50.00 
28. Second Unitarian Society, West 
Somerville, Mass............. 25.00 
28. Society in Newburgh, N.Y....... 81.55 
28. Society in Lebanon, N.H.. ae 50.00 
28. Society in Brockton, Mass. 100.00 
28. Society in Rockland, Mass. . 42.31 
28. Society in Shirley, Mass......... 27.00 
28. Shirley, Mass., Branch Women’s 
AMIIaMCe:. sei Makieis hare stoiteie tie 5.00 
28. Society in Ayer, Mass 25.00 
28. Society in Stoneham, Mass. (ad- 
itional)!Wksses:sstac eis eeeee ai ste oxe 12.22 
28. First Parish, Brighton (Boston), 
Mass. (additional) aja eevee ear cis 5.00 
28. Society in New Orleans, La.. $6.50 
28. Society in Pittsfield, Mass. B 
28. Society in Billerica, IWasssarerincis i 
28. Society in Lawrence, Kan 40. 
28. Society in Los Angeles, Calif... 150.00 
29. Society in Baltimore, Md....... 232.79 
29. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass... 746.00 
29. First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Wilton Center, N.H.. 32.00 
29. Society in Newburyport, Mass. 
(additional) ,.1s sote(al ctage ae data sie 1.00 
29. First Church, Somerville, Mass.. 125.30 
29. Society in Fall River, Mass...... 215.63 
29. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo. (additional)............. 25.00 
29. First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (additional)...... 100.00 
29. Stockton, Calif., Branch Women’s 
29 
29. 
29. Society in Dallas, Tex... ‘ s 
29. Society in Trenton, N.J......... B 
29. Society in San Francisco, Calif. 500.00 
29. Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham; Mass... 20. fod. 50% 150.00 
29. Society in Weston, Mass......... 457.00 
29. Society in Wichita, Kans. (addi- 
ional yi Ae sales v0. hate Meee 20.00 
29. Society in Needham, Mass....... 51.50 
29. Society in Brooklyn, Conn....... 10.00 
29. Society in Exeter, N.H.;........ 112.50 
29. East Boston Unitarian Society, 
Boston, HWICT Pago ried ARIE orcs 50.00 
29. Society in San Francisco, Calif. 
(additional) CR ott HOD SO he SUO 5.00 
29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 
(additional) nak keine efefe Svea RE 5.00 
29. First Parish in Hingham, Mass. 246.30 
29. Society in Peterboro, N.H....... 123.00 
29. First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass. (additional) 33.00 
29. Society in Waltham, Mass. (addi- 
TROD) cst cim ptioce scl Herts ee 3.00 
29. Society in Reading, Mass....... 1.00 
29. Society in Reading Mass., to 
create a life membership 
29. Society in Knoxville, Tenn... 
29. Society in Toledo, Ohio..... 


29. Society in Colorado 

Color Ri adem + mean f 
30. Society in Tulsa, Okla.......... 4 
30. Society in Nashua, N.H......... o 
30. Society in Mendon, Mass........ i 
30. Society in Plymouth, Mass...... d 
30. Society in. Passaic, N.J......... 5.00 
30. Unitarian Society, Germantown, 

Philadelphia, ‘Pa... 6025. 0263 518.84 
30. Society in Northboro, Mass...... 31.00 
30. Society in Berlin, Mass......... 35.00 
30. Society in Norwell, Mass. (addi- 

lon all)c% ctasueste pie ts cereals 2.00 
30. Society in Brewster, Mass. : 10.50 
30. Society in Marietta, Ohio...... 50.00 
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30. Society in Montreal, P.Q., Can.. $129.15 
30. First Church, Boston, Mass..... 1,000.00 
30. Second Unitarian Society, West 
Somerville, Mass.............. 12.50 
30. Society in Dighton, Mass....... 25.00 
30. Society in Milton, Mass......... 1,000.00 
30. Society in Wilmington, Del..... 208.00 
30. Society in Exeter, N.H. (addi- 
tional), <hv. -elemeaee eae oleae uae 8.50 
30. Second Unitarian Society, West 
Somerville, Mass. (additional) 1.00 
30. Society in Weston, Mass........- 543.00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill...... 30.00 
30. Society in White Plains, N.Y.... 10.00 
30. Society in Pembroke, Mass...... 5.00 
30. Society in Kingston, Mass....... 120.91 
30. Society in Houlton, Me......... 50.00 
80. Society in Andover, N.H....... 80.00 
30. Society in Franklin, N.H........ 84.46 
30. First Parish, Hingham, Mass 
(additional). <iiigresretiear <felev-iaty 
30. Society in Ware, Mass.. 
30. Society in Windsor, Vt. 
30. Society in Augusta, Me.. 


30. Society in Burlington, V 
. Society in Santa ae a “Calif. 
. Society in Bedford, Mass........ 
. Society in Portland, (Ohya gars 
. Portland, Ore., Branch Women’s 


30. Associate Members.........---- 
30. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, 
MA&ss. « «.o/s\o:oreccjaleteleiaiedeislelvinielclsis « 
30. Society in Utica, N.Y.. cia 
30. Society in Dunkirk, NY. "(ad- 


. Society in Detroit, Mich 
. Society in Winchester, Mass..... 
. Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 

. Society in Westwood, Mass. 


. Society in Westboro, Mass. 


. Society in Elizabeth, N.J........ 
. Society in Nashville, Tenn....... 
. Society in San Antonio, Tex..... 
. Society in Athol, Mass........-- 
. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass..... 
. Unitarian Society, 


. Third 


. Society in Niagara Falls, N.Y... 
. Society in Canton, Mass........- 
. Society in Keene, N.H.. 
. Society in Woburn, Mass. 


. Society in Florenee, Mas: 
. Society in Westford, Mass..... 
. First Unitarian Congregational 


. Society in Sterling, Mass. 
. Society in Ellsworth, Me. 


(ad- 


ditional) 


ditional) 


perminntown, 
Philadelphia, Pawn Maye tioite 


Alliance ...... pen teeen es pees 
Congregational Society, 


Hingham, Mass. (additional). 


ditional) 


Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. (addi- 
tional) 


ditional) 


80. Society in Stow, Mass... . 
80. Society in Denver, Colo......... 
30. First Congregational Society, 
Quincy, Mass......sseeeseeees 
30. Society in Iowa City, Iowa...... 
30. Society in Lynchburg, Va......- 
30. Wollaston, Unitarian Society, 
Quincy, Mass, ssepedteiais stele: 
30. Unitarian Church of All Souls 
Keorvepe cn tea 5 Wheeling, 
MAE Gepmrmoron: oc: coe saene aS 
30. Unitarian Church” of All Souls 
(correspondence), Wheeling, 
W.Va., to create life member- 
ships! Sei «eee a andraauoor 100.00 
30. Society in Atlanta, Ga....... wes 25.00 
30. Society in Bernardston, Mass... 15.00 
30. First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing; INLY.ci'. «peeieitte sists. Serie) |) OGL00) 
30. Society in Charleston, S.C....... 22.00 
30. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass... |<vaisie;sieje,3)gnteeeeeetatnlels) biel 1,324.41 
30. Society in Manchester, “Mass... 25.00 
30. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 10.00 
30. Society in Scituate, Mass........ 20.00 
30. Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo:..... ose ASE 
30. Society in Duluth, aa peRie i 
30. Society in Lincoln, Neb.. ore 2 
30. Society in Moline, Ill.......... I 
30. Society in Duxbury, Mass....... 25.00 
30. Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass......... 50.00 
30. Society in Meadville, Pa........ + 110.00 
80. Society in, Erie, Pa...-.......+. 40.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
(additional); 5 smemritactenelaterss | me 00100 
30. All Souls Church, Wipes 
Man., )Can...ctieeee Sadonjooeoa. ty 
30. Society in Helena, Mont......... 20.00 
30. Seciety in Stockton, Calif....... 30.00 
80. Ernest L. Gooden, Durham, N.C. 5.00 
30. Community Church, New York, 
DS) AO een. connoondndoos Ain 
30. Society in Hudson, Mass......... 50.00 
30. Society in Underwood, Minn... 5.00 
30. Francestown, N.H., Branch 
Women’s, Alliance........... 3 5.00 
30. Society in Spokane, Wash....... 100.00 
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30. University Unitarian Church, Se- 5 

attle; "Wash-> Acco teem ieets $30.00 
80. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn.. 25.00 - ° 
30. Society in Quincy, Ill....... 25.00 
30. Society in Marblehead, Mass.... 50.00 
30. Leominster, Mass., Unitarian 

Benevolent Society........... 50.00 
80. Society in Houston, Tex....... 25.00 
30. Society in Lynn, Mass. (addi 

tional) aie iehaisie abe ptetecel erate tracaretete 7.16 
30. Society in Taunton, Mass. “(ad- 

tionial)in a! 8 sash shi Siecaiare sal OOLOO 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
Sunpay ScHoon Socirry 


30. Income of Invested Funds......$1,500.00 
30. Sunday-school, First Unitarian 


Church, Pittsburgh, Pa....... 10.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

25. Church school, Norwell, Mass... $10.00 

25. Church school, Worcester, Mass. 35.00 

30. Sunday-school, Portsmouth, N.H. 5.00 

$57,692.92 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Book of 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS 


from the Literature 
of Christendom 


Edited by J. M. Connell 
“The best book of its kind available.” 
Christian Register. 


“We can conceive of no one who 
would not find the book helpful, en- 
lightening and stimulating.” 

Christian World. 


Second edition 
$2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Publishers 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


. First Year College Course 


ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. . Vaz 


¢ 
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_ gain was eighty-four per 
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Tulsa and Amherst Churches Report 


Largest Gains in Congregations 


(LL SOULS LIBERAL CHURCH of 
Tulsa, Okla., enjoyed the greatest in- 
erease in attendance on its Sunday serv- 
ices from November to April of all the 
parishes that reported their statistics to 
the central office of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League during the past year. The 
cent. Unity 
Church in Amherst, Mass., was a close sec- 
ond, with an increase of eighty per cent. 
For the past six years, the League has 
systematically gathered statistics on church 
attendance, building up an _ interesting 
comparative record. The churches that 
have furnished figures throughout this 
period have realized a gain in attendance 
of approximately twenty per cent. 

The Tulsa church, with an average at- 
tendance of 256, is in ‘Class A,” the 
churches having average congregations of 
one hundred or more, and Amherst was 
in “Class C” at the beginning of the year, 
but its gain to an average of seventy-four 
attendants puts it in “Class B.” The 
greatest gain in “Class B” during the year 
was that of fifty per cent. in the First 
Unitarian Church of Duluth, Minn. Fol- 
lowing is the record of the churches whose 
congregations have grown ten per cent. or 
more during the past year. Their average 


attendance for 1925-26 is followed by the 
attendance for the past year and the per- 
centage of increase : 


Class A 
IMGISS OMIA eicre.s ciepsiecs)s susue 139 256 84% 
Oakland, Calif........... 140 178 27 
PCR VCT MANO O ocean, <t5).0,0, scale 202 247 22 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 309 870 20 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 165 193 17 
Dorchester, Mass. (First) ..139 158 14 
Worcester, Mass......... 285 320 12 
St. Louis, Mo. (Unity)....204 226 11 

Class B 
Duluth; Wein. «.°..o0 See 64 96 50% 
Arlington, Mass........... 94 131 39 
San’ Jose, ) Calif... . 2 7be% 68 91 34 
“Watertown, Mass......... 87 109 25 
PRUROU UMASS a cit. w'e «5.0 ove etate 85 105 24 
Marlboro) Mags... .. ose 95 108 14 
‘Marblehead, Mass. . +202 59 13 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 73 82 
Seattle, Wash. (First) 55 61 
WWrbanace ole cece ss. «eke 60 
Topeka, “Kansie...... sede 59 
Melrose,  NFags:.... .'.!. «see S1 89 

Class 0 
Amherst, Mass............ 74 
Peabody, Mass...:....-> ; 42 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 66 
Lincoln, Mass. 41 
Moline, TIll..... 39 
SVOUMELS SIN Mele lele x ss + tens 43 54 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

(CAILSSouls))e3 <5... aes 31 38 

VOUT t MASH es picts oleae 39 46 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 25 29 16 


Davenport Church Flourishing ; 
Elections at Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Davenport, Iowa, held 
May 26, the reports of officers, committees, 
and organizations showed the church to be 
in flourishing condition and every depart- 
ment active. The invitation to the minister 
to remain with the church another year 


was extended, according to custom, by ' 
Robert K. Beatty. At the conclusion of» 


his address, Mr. Beatty handed to Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer as a testimonial of the 
appreciation of his efforts by the congrega- 


tion, a leather brief-case and a note indi- 


eating that during the coming year his 
salary would be increased by $600. Mr. 


Krolfifer accepted the invitation on behalf | 


of himself and Mrs. Krolfifer, expressing 
his delight in work with a-congregation that 
was rendering a distinctive service to the 
community. 


tion, and initiative into their work for the 
ehurch. 

. The following persons were elected trus- 
tees: J, E. Klenze, Frank Knieren, Grover 


von der Heyde, Mrs. F. C. Strohbehn, Miss 


Lea Plath. The Advisory Committee 
elected were as follows: Charles 
chairman, Louis Block, W. L. Mason, F- 
L. Smart, Dr. G, E. Decker, Mrs. C. A. 
Ficke, Mrs. H. L. Huebotter, Mrs. M. Koeh- 
ler, Mrs. W. F. Winecke, Mrs. Hilda Matt- 
hey, Miss Emma Lumsden. Officers were 
elected as follows: Secretary, Miss Au- 
gusta Pasche; financial clerk, Mrs. Frank 
H. Perry; registrar, Mrs. F. C. Strohbehn ; 
statistician, Mrs, Rex Brooks; historian, 
Mrs. Ruth Irish Preston; custodians, W. 
L. Mason and A. O. Shorey ; housekeepers, 
Mrs. F. H, Perry and Mrs. Charles Grilk. 


| Mrs. J. J. Brandt; 


He asked that the members , 
of the church put more thought, imagina- 


Grilk, | 


Committee chairmen elected were: Deco- 
rations, Miss De Ette Keith; Emergency, 
Finance, George B. 
Irick; Library, Miss Abigail Preston; 
Hospitality, Grover von der Heyde; Litera- 
ture, Mrs. George B. Irick; Music, Miss 
Ilvreda Schricker ; Membership, Mrs. W. L. 
Mason; Young People’s Work, Miss Lea 
Plath; Secretarial, Miss Aline Ketelsen ; 
The Unitarian, Grover von der Heyde; 
Visiting, Miss Barbara Morgan. 


Mr. Nicholson Called. 


Rev. Wesley Goodson Nicholson, a 
junior in the Theological School in Har- 
vard University, has been called to the 
pastorate of the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., and will 
conduct his first service at the opening 
of the church year on September 4. Mr. 
Nicholson formerly was pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Litchfield, Mich. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League holds meetings each 
week at the City Club. It places guest 
cards in the pews of the church and a 
guest book near the door of the church. 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by 


Robert French Leavens 
Readings in prose and verse on the mean- 
from 4500 B.c. through the present. 


ing and conduct of life, the times ranging 
“A WONDERFUL BOOK” ° 
To keep - To give - Pocket edition — 
Bible paper — Nearly 700 pages — Boxed 
$2.50 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home in real 

country for those desiring rest or recreation. 

soa Mrs. SAMUEL T. Maynarp, Northboro, 
ass. 


A COLLEGE STUDENT of Home Economics 
wishes a responsible position for the summer 
as a working housekeeper. Address H. M. S., 
32 Maple Avenue, NoRTH PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


UNITARIAN LADY—educated, 
capable, desires responsible Boston position. 
Has literary ability, legal, secretarial and 
stenographic experience, initiative, ambition. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR, C-127. 


middle-aged, 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
C. B. Russpiy, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water, 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
En Address: 1912 “G” Street, North- 

west. ; - 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, 


both your old and new addresses. 
Please change my address: 


giving 


The blank below is provided for your convenience. 


From 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Genius may dream 
great things but it 


is patient 
labor 
which finally 
achieves them 


Channing Federation Observes 


Its Twentieth Anniversary 


One hundred delegates from Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts attended the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Channing Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, held at the 
Westminster Unitarian Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I., May 15. 

The delegates attended services at the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, and were 
guests of Augustus Woodbury Guild for 
dinner. After an automobile tour through 
Roger Williams Park, the meeting con- 
vened at three o'clock. 

J. Harold Williams, Boy Scout execu- 
tive of Rhode Island, was the speaker of 
the day, taking as his subject, “The Spirit 
of the Youth of To-day.” The delegates 
were welcomed by Miss Doris McLaughlin, 
president of Augustus Woodbury Guild. 
The meeting was conducted by Albert 
Lownes, president of the Federation. 

Hugo O. E. Carlborg, religious director 
of the Federation, gave an outline of the 
history of the Federation since its incep- 
tion, April 21, 1907. A printed copy of 
the history was presented to each dele- 
gate. The meeting concluded with devo- 
tional services conducted by Mr. Carlborg. 


Summer Services, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Services will be conducted throughout 
July and August in the Unitarian Church 
of Fairhaven, Mass., and the preachers, 
as announced at the recent annual meeting 
of the church, will be as follows: 

July 10, Dr. Samuel A. Dliot; July 17, 
Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; July 24, Rev. Paul S. Phalen of 
West Newton, Mass.; July 31, Rev. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio; August 7, 
Rev. George Hale Reed of Winchester, 
Mass.; August 14, Dr. Horace Westwood ; 
August 21, Rey. Francis R. Sturtevant of 
Baltimore, Md.; August 28, Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten of New York City. 

At the annual meeting, the sum of $50 
was voted to the Red Cross fund for 
the Mississippi flood sufferers. Reports 
showed the church to be in a flourishing 
condition following a busy year. Rey. 
William H. Parker, the minister, com- 
mented on the large amount of good work 
accomplished during the year by the 
ehurch and its departments. Henry L. 
Pope was elected clerk for his twenty-first 
year, and Herman H. Hathaway was 
chosen treasurer for the thirty-sixth year. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 
Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 


activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B. Farnam SmitH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHworvTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSDH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Srvpn PaRK Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


ON 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


Incorporated 1864 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co- rati 
liberal Christians. ee 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 1 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School SY Fed hat Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
\ 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Greater Boston Federation 


Two groups of Y. P. R. U. societies unite, 
elect officers : os 
The Boston Federation ofthe ,Y..P. Rs 

U., which has been in existence for more 

than twenty years, and its slightly younger 

neighbor, the South Middlesex  Federa- 
tion, ended their separate existences and 
merged into the Greater Boston Federa- 


tion, ata joint meeting in Boston, Mass., . 


May 11. Over one hundred young people 
came together in Channing Hall of the 
new 25 Beacon Street, at 3.30 o’clock, for 
_ a devotional service. conducted by Dan- 
fort B. Lincoln of Dorchester, Mass., the 
presiding officer. A prayer was offered 
by Frank Frederick of Dorchester. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave a brief talk describing the 
“perfectly stunning location’ of the new 
headquarters and applying in his own 
inimitable and inspiring way the four- 
square outlook,—a common view, a stately: 
outlook, a background of joy, and a strong 
wall of support. He applied these to the 
attitude of the young people in the work 
oftheir denomination. — ; 

At the business meeting which followed 
the address, the constitution was adopted 
and these officers were elected: President, 
Philip deC, Hardy, Newton, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Harriet Knowlton, Roxbury, 
Mass., Herbert K. Miller, Winchester, 
Mass., William Rice, E. Boston, Mass., 
Mildred Ellis, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; re- 
cording secretary, Katharin Howe, Med- 
ford, Mass.; corresponding secretary, 
Frances Bird, Dorchester, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Herbert K. Faulkner, Melrose, Mass. 

The committee which drew up the con- 
stitution was. headed by Edward P. 
Furber, Watertown, Mass., chairman; and 
the chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was Charles S. Bolster. 


Humboldt Institute 
Has Varied Program 


At the Young People’s Institute of Lib- 
eral Religion, to be held at Humboldt, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, June 26 to July 1, 
the daily morning lecturers will be Rey. 
Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kans., and 
Rey. Effie McCollum Jones of the First 
Universalist Church in Webster City, 
Iowa. Mr. Gray will give a series of 
lectures on great figures of Unitarian 
history—Joseph Priestley, James Free- 
man, Channing, Parker, and Emerson. 

Mrs. Jones’s lectures will deal with 
practical psychology as applied to student 
life. Topics of her addresses will be: 
“Knowing Our Own Minds,” “Building 
Brains to Order,” “Making Friends with 
Our Worst Enemy,” “Psychology ‘in 
Business Success,” and “Relation between 
Psychology and Religion.” Rev. L. L. 
Leh of Humboldt, Iowa, will preach at 
the opening morning service. Evening 
lectures and readings will be given by 
Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, 
Iowa; Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of 
Omaha, Neb., and Rey. Charles E. Snyder 
of Sioux City, Iowa. These young people 
will lead discussion groups: Sanders 
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Claussen--of-Davenport;. Miss—Alma—Selk 
of Lincoln, Neb.;.C. R. Hansen of Iowa 
City, Iowa; Miss Margaret Perry of 
Sioux City, and Miss Olive Adlard of 
Des Moines. 

C. Stanley, Anderson, Mid-Western, vice- 
president. of the Y. P. R. U.,-and Miss 
Hleanor, MacGregor, field. secretary for 
the Middle-West, are both expected to 
Spend some part of the week at the 
Institute. | 


Redlands Church Thrives 


' Increases. in .membership, in financial 
support, and in church “attendance are 
reported from Unity Church in Redlands, 
Calif... The -senior—class.-of - the- Redlands 
high school held its baccalaureate service 
in this church. The minister, Rev. George 
S. Cooke, is in constant demand for com- 
munity activities. The Starr King Club 
(Y. P. R. U.) entertained the Southern 
California Federation over the week-end 
of April 24. Mr. Cooke sailed from Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 13, for New York 
City by way of the Panama Canal. He 
is to speak before the General Conference 
on Star Island, July 25. 


The attempt to speak without speaking 
any particular language is not more hope- 
less than the attempt to have a religion 
that shall be no particular religion— 


Santayana, : 
for Church and 


Chairs Sunday School 


See them at the Wesley Church, 
Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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PIRANIAN 


BROS- 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


19Z5———-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor scodemi 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Curist1an RuGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorex G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


PLEASANTRIES __ 


Willie: “What -did ‘I learn to-day, 
teacher?’ Teacher: “Why do you ask?” 
Willie: “They’i want to know at home.” 


—Christian Advocate. 


“Where did you get that fine new hat 


from?” “I bought it ten years ago. Seven 
years ago I had it newly pressed. Three 
years ago it was dyed black. The year 


before last I had a.new band put round 


it. Last week I exchanged it at the 
restaurant !”—Jugend. 
Long-suffering Movie Patron: “Say! I 


paid good money to see the feature picture, 
not to stand for hours through organ 
console solos,.symphonie overtures, alle- 
gorical ballets, black bottom contests, 
orchestral tone poems, and atmospheric 
prologues. When does the movie start?’ 
Attendant: “Movie, sir? I didn’t know 
we had one.”—Life. 


To cough in church, says The Presby- 
terian, is merely to test the forbearance 
and patience of a majority of the con- 
gregation. To cough during a theatrical 
performance is to invite physical disaster. 
And what does this teach us, dear 
children? 


Aunt: “So you’ve learned a new piece, 
dear?’ Niece: “No, it isn’t a new piece: 
the piano has been tuned.”—Pathjinder. 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
to-day, 

Just. two kinds—no more I say. 

They are neither the rich nor the poor 
that I mean, 

But the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 


In London this story is going the 
rounds:—A man called on Rudyard Kip- 
ling and said to his maid: “If Mr. Kipling 
is at work, please do not disturb him.” 
“Work!” exclaimed the maid. “He don’t 
do no work; he only sits upstairs and 
scribbles and scribbles.” 


The author of the new play sat quietly 
in his box until just before the -eurtain 


fell in the last act, when suddenly he 
exclaimed, “Ah, there it is!” ‘What?’ 
inquired his friend. “Why, the line of 
mine they’ve left in.”—ZLondon Evening 


News. 


He was boring her to tears when in 
came her dog, “Ah,” he exclaimed, “have 
you taught him any more tricks since I 
was here last?” “Yes,” she said sweetly, 
‘if you whistle he will bring your hat.” 

—London Chronicle. 


Hdward Irving, founder of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, preached as a rule 
three-hour sermons, and once, when he 
read a Scripture lesson for Dr. Chalmers, 
the Scottish preacher, “he chose the 
longest chapter in the Bible and went on 
for an hour and a half.” What is that 
chapter? 


“Now be a good little girl,” said Peggy's 
father as he was leaving the house the 
other morning. “And don’t what?’ added 
the youngster, giving him a quizzical look. 

-—Boston Transcript. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, june P. Parmenter. 
M. Williams.’ 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


| . 
Near A.U.A. 
Co) , 1927 
i i AULA 


Vice-President, Hi 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 
Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


tue following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant a atmos- 
phere for their-guests. = 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREWON, STREETS 
ear 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
pens May 12, 19 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Phone 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A. 
B.B. 2680. 


Eres MMMM Ss MMM MMT se MM ern ir 


Fala 


SCHOOLS 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service, Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 


Hancock 6300 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


MarDutfie School far Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
ehurch joins with King’s Chapel in the Union 
Summer Sane aa The church is open daily 


from 9 to 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDBH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school At 12.10. Yo UP. Rae 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


UNION: SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and 'fre- 
‘mont Streets. Summer Union ‘Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rev. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 

recital after service. : 


‘CAMP OPECHEE, 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 

Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 
ing \water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 
specialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 
Rey. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. Miss Ethel 
E. Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, L.I. 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


P 
E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake, In- 
struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, an manhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Joun J. O’Leary, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, ‘Washington, D.c. 
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